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- ‘TRUST ME. 


BY J. H. 


Ob, trustme! As one pleads for life 
I come to-night your face before, 
Dear, whose foud words, though lowly breathed, 
May bid my sad heart fear no more. 
With tre-nblisg lips and searching gaze, 
A suppliant for your love I bend ; 
Oh, darling, lay your hands in mine, 
And trust me—trust me to the end, 


Oh, trust me ! Though like storm-tossed bird 
Swept far from leafy-sheltered nest 
You roam, my yearning arms would reach 
And fold you safely on my breast. 
I ask no more than your sweet self— 
Toward you all hopes, all longings tend— 
Oh, darling, lay your hands in mine, 
And trust me—trust me to the end. 


Oh, trust me! By a man’s strong will 
I claim you mine o’er time, o’er death, 
Content for you to toll, to bear 
All things e’en tlil my latest breath. 
Love's willing slave, yet master brave, 
But yours whatever Fate may send— 
Oh, darling, lay your hands in mine, 
And trust me--trust me to the end, 
—_P—- <a 


Thorns and Blossoms 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A BLACK VEIL,’ ‘HER 
MOTHER'S CRIME,’’ ‘‘A BROKEN 
WEDDING RING,’’ ‘‘MABEL 
MAY,’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. 
([\HERE was no moon on that night Lord 
Ryvers had looked forward to with such 
anxiety ; but the light scarcely dies out of 
the sky on a fair July night. 

From the bonnie woods uf St. Byno’s a 
faint, sweet sound, like the echo of an 
lian harp, reached Violet’s ears; from 
the river caine a soft musical murmur. 

It was not till after a hard struggle with 


appointinent. 


She consoled herself however with a false | 


line of argument. 


Miss Atherton had forbidden her to leave | 


the garden, and she was not going to leave 
it. 


She would be within 


young artist. 


Hic had looked so handsome,so imploring | 
almost | 


the promise to see him again had 
unconsciously been wrung froin her. 
It was all her aunt’s fault. 


If she had allowed thein to say good-bye | 


openly and quietly, there would have been 
no need for this twilight interview. 

After all she did not quite 
sense of propriety was opposed to it; but 
she could not let him go without one word; 
he had been so pleasant and kind to her. 


The girl’s heart rebelled against her aunt. | 


Why had she not asked the young artist in, 


and allowed thei to spend an hour or two 


together ? 

Then he would have said good-bye, and 
would bave gone out of their lives probably 
for ever. 

Now she was going to do that which she 
would rather not bave done. 

“Go to your room at once,’’Miss Atherton 
had said, when the usual faunly devotions 
were over. “You will not want a candle. 
It is quite light enough. Good night.’’ 

And then Miss Atherton had retired to 
rest, happily unconscious of her niece’s 
meditated plans. 

Meanwhile a handsome, ardent young 

er moved softly through the lee; 
ws of St. Beno's 

He went siOW!lY down the riversid 
crossed the corner of the wood, passed 


little gute where the white acacias grew, 








| much, I did not like w think I should not 
her conscience that Violet went tu keep her | 


the rose-covered | 
hedges; aud she would not have gone at all | 
but that she really feltso sorry for the 
your face again,”’ he urged. 


like it. Her | 





down by the rose-covered hedge, and then 
he stood still. 

Never had his heart beaten so before, 

There was no stir in the cottage;the white 
blinds were down. 

Would she come? 

The Ryverses were not famous for pa- 
tience; but the young lord had never been 





in such a tever of suspense before, Would 
she coine ? 

Ah, there wasastir, something surely | 
was noving over the long grass that shook | 
the white clover, and sent the acacia-leaves | 
fluttering to the ground! 

But it was only the summer night | 
breeze. 

Would she never come? 

A little bird in the far distance twittered. 
He heard the deep baying of a’hound across 
the river. 

“Oh, nny love, ny darling,” he cried, ‘ii 
you would but come!” 

And jusi then the pale beautiful face of | 
the young girl looked anxiously down | 
through the shadows, 

She could not see him, and she did not 
know if he was there. 

Just as he had pictured her, she came out 
in her long blue dress; over her head she 
had thrown a black lace veil. 

It was darker than she thought it would 
be. 

She stopped for one moment under the 
chestnut-trees to reconnoitre before she 
passed on to the place of rendezvous, In 
another ininute they were standing face to 
face, the handsome young lover and the 
fair-haired bautiful girl. 

“How good of you to come!” he said. 
“fhard!y dared t» hope you would do 
80.”’ 

“Tought notto have come,’’ she said. 
“Do not praise ine for doing what I know 
to be wrong; but you have been so kind to 
me, and Ihave enjoyed our intimacy so 


se? you again.”’ 

He was looking at the hedge. 

“T am standing,” he said, “outside the | 
gates of Paradise. Will you open them tor 
me ?”’ 

“T cannot,’’ she answered. 

“Youcan, if you will, Tell 
may leap over this hedge.” 

“T ought not to do so,"’ she said. 

“T cannot see you here, and I want to see 





me that I 


She was silent fora few moments. Then 
she thought to herself that, as he wasthere, 
he might just as well be on one side of the 
hedge as the other. 

‘You may corne,’ 
mind you do not fall.”’ 

“T could clear a hedge twice as forinida- | 
ble as that,’’ he replied, with a laugh; and 
the next moment he was standing by her 
side. 

“How strong and agile you are!’ she 
said to him, with a sinile,looking admiring- 
ty at himn,as women do look at brave,tnanly 


’ 


she said softly. “But 


nen. 

“Show ie anything that I would not do 
to have the happiness of standing by your 
side for one minute. You said something 
to ime about good-bye. Do you think I 
could leave you ?”’ 

His voice trembled with passion. 

“T have never thought about it,” she 
said. “I suppose you will go when your 


| picture is finished ?” 


“T am sure I shall not. I do not 
care whether the picture is ever finished or 


quite 


not. J care for nothing—do vou not see? 
I eare tor nothing in the wild world but 


you. 


. 


would rather lie dead here at your 
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feet than leave you. Do you understand, 
my beautiful, fair-haired darling? Is it 
mnadness to say Tlove you? Then I am of 
all men the most mad.’’ 

“You love me?” she repeated gravely. 
“Why,vou have only seen me three or four 
times !’’ 

“Tt needed only for me to see you once to 
know that I had met my fate,’’ he cried. 
“Love comes to usin varied guise, I saw 
you, and my heart went out to you at once, 
Something that had never lived in my soul 
before awoke into vigoroi™ life. If 1 had 
known you fifty years I could not love you 
becter. 


tiful woman that ever gladdened a man’s 


| eyes,that ever wiled a inan’s heart froin his 
| breast; and I love you. 


If I had a thous- 
and tongues they would all cry out, ‘I love 
you, I love you!’ ” 


“Hush!” she said, holding up one little | 


hand. ‘You—you frighten me!” 


“T frighten you!” exclaimed Lord Ry- | 
“Ah, how unfit I ain even to talk to | 
one 80 beautiful, so gentle as you! Forgive | 


yers. 


me, and I will be gentle as yourself, I 
only want to impress on you the fact that I 
love you,that while I live I can never again 
be happy away from you, that I would give 
my life and all it holds for vou. Oh, sweet, 


| if you could know how beautiful you look 


standing there, you would not wonder that 
T love you so! You have 
admirer, have you ?’”’ 

*“An admirer!’ she repeated, half treim- 
bling, half delighted. “T hardly know what 
you mean.” 

“Took at me,”’ he cried—“l am your 
adinirer—your lover. It meansaiman inad 
for the time, who sees, hears, knows, thinks 
of nothing but the one beloved.”’ 

“That must be tiresome,” she answered 
naively. “I should not like to have all my 
thoughts and ideas concentrated on one 
person.” 

“You would, if you 
inakes all the diflerence, you see, 

“Tove and adiniration have been a sealed 
book to me,” she said. “Indeed, I have 
never thought of them.’ 

“Yet love is the very life of a woman,’’he 
cried incredulously. 

“Tt bas not been mine,’’shesaid. ‘Hark! 
W hat is that ?’’—for was a sudden 


him; that 


loved 


there 


| commotion in one of the tall lime-trees near 


them. 
“Probably a little bird has fallen from its 


nest,” Jord Ryvers answered, smiling, for 
' she was alarined, and clung to hii. 


Hle ecaughtthe little white hands in his 


own, and held thern fast. 
“7 thought it was iny aunt,’ 


’ 


she said half 


| Jaughing, half trembling. 


I would go to 
would tell 


“Never mind if it were. 
her, if you would let me, and 
her that her niece was the loveliest creature 
I had ever seen, that I loved her with my 
whole heart and longed to make her my 
wife.”’ 

“T should be locked up in the darkest 


| eellar the house boasts, and never allowed 


to come out again,’’ Violet declared a little 


hysterically. 

‘“] wonder,” he said gently, still holding 
the two little white hands in his own—‘'I] 
wonder if you would be very angry if | 
called you Violet ™ 

“Tt would not be of inuch useto be anyury 
’ she said. 
beautiful Violet, 


about anything now, 

“Then I may. Ob, 
listen to me! I love you with all ty 
heart; will you try to love ine a little in rv 
turn 7?” 


Siig 


You are the fairest and most beau- | 


| 
good-bye, would you have eared, 


never had an | 
| answered them, 


' will teach you the rest; that is the 
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| different from every one else here in being 
of my owpr age.” 

Ile was silent for a few minutes; then he 
said, with athrill of passion in his clear 
voice— 

“You must do more than that now, Vio- 
let. I must be more than the pleasant 
friend whom you like because he is of your 
own age. Think of ine, sweet as the lover 
who loves you with such passionate devo- 
tion that he would die for you, the lover 
who has no joy, no happiness, but with 
you,” 

“Tt sounds quite poetical,”’ she said. 

“Itistrue!’’ he cried vehemently. “Oh, 
Violet, how hard it isto inake you under- 
stand! My darling, I knew when you 
spoke tome in the woods that day that you 
were as simple asa child. You reminded 
me of a beautiful wild bird so bright and 
free; and now I want to catch the wild bird 
and keep it as iny own forever.” 

“1 suppose that really, if the truth were 
told, I did wrong in answering your ques- 
tions,’’ she said half ruefully. 

“You could not do anything wrong, I 
“Tell ine,”"he con- 
gone away 
saying 
would 
you have 


am sure,’’ he declared, 
tinued, after a pause, “it T had 
without seeing you again, without 


you have been unhappy, would 
remembered me?" 
She thought over his words before she 

“T should have been very sorry, but noc 
unhappy,” she repled. “I should not 
have forgotten you; and I am glad, honest 
ly glad, to see you again.” 

His face brightened as he 
fair shy, loveliness, 

“Thank you for s0 much,’ he said. “1 
begin- 
ning; the rest will come. You are glad to 
seeing. Tleaven bless you!’ 

Ile bent down and kissed the fair hands 
that lay so chill and quiet in his own, 

And that first caress ever given to her 


gazed on her 


stirred the maiden depths of her heart and 
soul asa pebble thrown intoadeep lake 
disturbs its surface, 

If aunt Alice could but have seen that! 

Violet shuddered as the thought passed 
through her mind, and he thought that she 
was vexed at his caress, 

“Oh, Violet, if you would, if 
but learn to love me a little!’ he 
“Love wins love, Will vou try?” 


you could 
maid. 


“Tomight try,” she whispered ; “but Tan 
not at all sure that I should sueceed.”’ 
“T shall be quite contentat present if you 


willtry. You have no other adiuirer, and 


you love no one else, J soe no re ison, Iny 
darling, why I should not win you in 
time. IT will live for you; I will love you 


so well, so dearly, that you shall not be 


able to help loving ine. [atm happier than 
I dared to hope; | am 
tight 
away; you have listened, and you will love 


happier than I de- 


serve to be, You have sent ime 


omeintime. T have been talking to you 
Violet, I have not seen 
your eyes. Raise them to imine, sweetheart, 


all this time, and, 


that | tiav see what they say. 


Slowly enough the white Is moved, the 


’ 

vibe frinyed lashes wer 

fark violet eyes louked sad 
“What beautiful ey 


st 


Set a ee “Lae othe 





we 


* 





“That is just the question,”’ he said. 
“Will vou be iy sweetheart? I will not 


ask more just yet; consentto that and J 


Shall be the bapplest man in the wide | 


world, My sweetheart, iny beautiful, gen- 
tle, graceful sweetheart, will you? If you 
do not like ine, you can bid me depart; but 
if you learn to lve me, you will inake this 
earth paradise tu me.” 

She was startled; but her beart did not 
beat with rapture, nor were her lips 
inate with the glad surprise that comes 
le most young wirls when their lover 
Speaks, 

Chink for a few minutes, and then 


answer tn Lord Kyvers went on; “and 


reinember, itis notainan’s laney, but a 
mans «that hangsonthe word. I donot 
wish to iufluenee vou unduly; but, iff you 
SRV Erne phat stall fling ianysell away as 
one tings iva “a worthless weed, Oh, 
Violet, is sur heart eold to tne; are your 


eves blind, your lps dumb? [stand bere 
before vou, ny heart in my words, ny lite 
hands. Now tell ine: will you be 


my if 7 
by SwMeetineart 4 
Hlethrew bisarcu round her with a caress- 


inp westure, as though he would protect her 
frou everything burthal; and jt was this 
gesture of bis, this balfcoaress, that touched 
fier taeuart 

eSavocves,’ Violet. You shall never re 
her lower pleaded passionately, 


“Youd not know what life i; 1 will 


teach i Open your pure young heart to 
thie niluenee of love, Whisper that one 
word to tue, Violet, 

Ite bent bis handsome head to catch the 


1 nts» inal 
Sie thought fora few minutes, and then 
mie mswered 


“Yon, 


CHAPTER VII. 


rol’ haves la pieture, Hat lolph, J urn 
$the preeting Lord Ryvers 
ree vedd ome Pricorriliag, when he saw 

\ t« tein frosa the Phill barin. 
ble wernt ten tothe Till Farin now, for 
Mi Atherton bad caught a vielent cold, 


hhad eaused her to relax ber vigilance 


and send ber beautiful nieee out im her 
stead not for long rambles for leas 
: ws plainiv understood; but it was 
necessary for berto go to Warwick once 
or twice in the week, and also to the Dill 
hears oon dittle matters of business; and 
thiol wt stro k Miss Athersom anore than 
onee that ber niece was along tine absent, 
she neve ‘«lreamed of the cause, 

Lord Ryvers had tnade litiselfl quite at 
homeat toe Pall bariui; the farines and his 
bouxoo Wile Knew hbitt as a Voung artist 
who adored the queer sylvan seenery of 
t! peturliloorbrood, 

Jiss Deatou’ s nanme never passed: lis Tips; 
bul as tym tacit understanding, the proud 
lonistress ofthe tartan always mien 


rieite 
tioned in bis presence —quite accidentally, 
to all copepreuareaniee when Miss Beaton was 


eoudog onever addressing herself potted 
Iv to lita, butalways to some boysstiannede wf. 

It happened that Violet saw lint every 
day. 

lle was very wentle with her. 

Hie seemed to be content with the vietory 
he tad gained that evening when she had 


Whispered her consent to be his sweet 


heart. 
if vould owalk by her side and 
hold ter kand ina long lingering clasp, but 


jee never riled her more with passionate 


Words OF CGAIlOSSseos, 

Ile was too wise and too intent on win 
Hijtiyg Ler. 

Cory Clits peartiet il 
hlialt way leotwe pthe farin and Acacia Cot 
tuyve that they teed tiet, when she preeted 
lhithy Witt) tlie we rols 


“You have sold a pieture, Randolph, Tam 


morning ib was about 


Riure. 

Wiatrakes vou say so?" he asked 
slowly 

‘You know. Oh, Randolph, how wou 
love mystery, and how T hate at! You know 
what | found in omv canarv’s cage this 
pyoorupiryas niv them paporreitig: id= the 
| ati i} eoves were turned om tilin with 
i 1 plowsure md wonder. “Whatoa 
pela pout t packet in!’ she continued, 
mM : trav catanet dacacd) prone to the cage 
the first thing this anmorning to feed the 
bus 


1% 
“] koew she would not. From the chest 
field T ean Seeall that passes 
in vour warden. Every morning T see you 
to feed vour bird after vou have hung 


proiag ti 
ith cage upto the poreh. . 

“J believe that vou know everything I 
do and say.” she replied, laughing and 


“Oh, Randolph, how beautiful 


Dut-tree lu tt 


biusthity 


it is! 
"That morning on going to feed he: 


eanary, Violet found a little pareel tn the 


Cugde. 


It was addressed to “My beautiful sweet 
heart, andsbe knew at once that Randolph 
hiad abissbood Clie yarden wall, and tad 
} weed it there for her, 

Ooening it, She founda diamond ring,and 
th vlhshe knew | ttle of jewels, she telt 
that it must have cost t large Sut. 

= bicaed at cone jutiped to the eormelu 
Biix pat bus sf Ihe her artist-lover 
ll ive Ss 1 A picture, pw rhaps ata ureal 
Lara i 

li ¥ i ved ' 

rej r i Si 
a 
I 
Li / 

oo i let me put iton for) you?” he 

gsked. 
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“Some day, perhaps," she replied; ‘but 
| not yet—not yet, Randolph.” 

“fam very patient, Violet; I would wait 
all my life for you rather than lose you. 
Sweetheart, it was the second of Ju@e when 
I first saw you, and the harvest-inoon will 
| soon be sbining."’ 

“You mid you would te content if I 
would be your sweetheart,” she said, half 
reproachfally, half in surprise, ‘and f have 
been your sweetheart all these weeks, Ran- 
dolph. What more do you want?” 

“What more?''—and he looked at her 
in surprise. “Everything, Violet. But 
telline why you think I have sold a pict- 
ure,” 

“Because that ring must have cost #0 
much tnoney.”’ 

“[ seo!” he eried, ‘“Donot be distressed 
about the money, Violet. [assure you that 
I have not sold one of my pictures, and 
that I had the money by me; TL had, my 
dear, indeed.” 

“Now I shall enjoy my present,’’ she 
said, her eyes brightening. “All iny lite I 
have longed for a beautiful ring. It shines 

tande!lph,as though a tnyriad of sunbeams 
were concentrated in it.” 

*You are not mercenary,’’ he said. 

“]? Oh, Randolph,what a terrible idea! 
J inercenary——"’ 

“T was thinking,’’ he interrupted, ‘that 
you would not enjoy anything that you 
thought had costany one else a sacrifice. If 
you thought | had sold a picture to buy that 
ring, you would not eare tor that.” 

“T should not care for it so wiueh,’’ she 
replied. “T have heard iy aunt speak of 
diamonds; [T know how valuable they are. 
Tnever thought i should have a diamond 
ring.’ 

“One of these nights, when the toon is 
shining, you will let me come and put it on 
for you, will you not? We have been 

sweethearts now for many weeks, Are you 

moO Content, Violet, that vou wish for no 


bore 

“Tt is very nice,” she replied carossingly,. 

Its quite now for ine to have some one 
who admires ine, and says pretty things to 
me, Who gives imo beautiful presents and 
makes lifemore bright and cheerful for 
me. Lam not sure that T want more.’ 

“Now, Violet, stand stil—-how quickly 
vou are walking,my darling, this morning ! 

stund still one toment, look into the 
very depths of your heart, and tell me 
would you Tike always to live inthis fashion 
tobe no nearer and no dearer to me than 
vou are now ? 

She stood stilland looked at hit thought 
fully. 

“What does your beart say, Violet?” he 
asked, 

“Tt says nothing, she replied. “IT am 
very Lappy.’ 

“Have you no longing to be with me al- 
ways?" he asked, 

“PT should like to see more of vou, she 
replied, “certainly.” 

“When Tan away trom you, do you 


eountthe hours and iaminuotes until TE ree | 


turn?” 

Nos bet DP san pleased when you come 
bach.’ 

"Oh, beautiful statue, when will you 
wake into lie?’ he cried. “When will 


your heartand soul be stirred within you? | 


You have none of the love that) burns my 
heart away. Plow shall | teach you? When 
will one spark of the ‘divine tire’ come 


to vou? What ean IT do to make you love | 


es 
thie 


“TL do love you,’ she said; but there was 
nogirlish flush on her tace, no love-light in 
lie r Oven, 

“Tiust be content,’ he said, ‘You are 
my sweetheart, and you love me after your 
OWn fashion, You will love ine better 
some dav. Can you guess, Violet, why I 
have Wanted so much to see you this morn- 
jiige ? 

"No, she replied; “I could 
Less. 

“Dearone,” he said earnestly, “it is a 
yreat happiness to have you for my sweet- 
heart, greater than Tean tell; but IT want 
you to be something nearer and dearer, | 
want you to be my wie.” 

“You are never satistied, Randolph,” she 
answered, “If T were to be your wife, you 
would still want something more,” ’ 

“Hardiv; there can be nothing nearer, 
nothing dearer than awife,’ he replied, 
With ataldt-sinile. “ID should be more than 
content if you would promise that.”’ 

“[tis somuch to promise, Randolph,” 
she sald—“so much!” 

“Tf you are poing to refuse me this, it 
would have been better never to be kind to 
meatall—a thousand times better!’ he 
declared passionately. “I could) not lose 
younow., A inonth since To inight have 
borne it, and have lived. Think of it Vio- 
let. If you willmarry ine vou shall have 
your heart's desire. IT will take you to see 
the fairest lands on which the sun shines; 
you shall see the earth's noblest. cities, 
Italy's art treasures, Switzerland’s snow- 
capped mountains, all the beauties and 


never 


marvels of creation ; you shall have every | 


wish wratified.”’ 

“You talk like a prince, Randolph,’ she 
answered calily., “ilow could you do all 
this ? It would take a fortune.” 

“} would spend a hundred fortunes on 
you,’ he answered eayerly. 

“But you must have them first,’ she re- 

ined laughingly: ‘and you have not,” 

‘“T will make thein,’’ he said. “Violet, 
you teld me once that you would not inarry 


en . vould you not marry 


“No,” she repl ed, with sovereign con- 
| bom j “Il would nuever be lalse to the 


nions of my life. I will marry a inan 
who makes his own nawe by his own 
industry and talent. I shall never make 
you understand how I dislike the aristo- 
| cracy. You would have no chance at all it 
ou were an aristocrat, Randviph,” she 
added, laughing ; ‘but it is greatly in your 
favor that you are an artist. Of all profes- 
sions I like that of an artist best.”’ 

“How glad I aim!" he said. 

“Ever since I first inet an artist sketch- 
ing in St. Byno’s woods, | have liked men 
of his profession, They seein to me gentle- 
men, allofthem. I ain glad you are an 
artist, Randolph,” she added musingly. 
“T cannot imagine a bad-tempered artist. 

“That is not the question, Violet. ‘the 


how happy you might make me; think 
of the pleasant life than IT would plan for 
ou, and think, though your Warwickshi:e 
inte 8 is beautilul, how monotonous the life 
is. Listen to me, sweet Violet. Just now 
all is bright and glad. You are young and 
beautiful, you are so full of vitality that the 
veriest trifle is a pleasure to you, and you 
find all existence bright and-lair. But, my 
darling, the years will roll on and Time, 
most ruthless of enemies, will come and 
steal your youth, your brightness, the roses 
trom your face, and the Tight from your 
eyes. Oh, ny darling, can you think of 
| spending all your fresh bright life in that 
solitary house, of having, no one to love 
but that stern, querulous aunt of yours? 
Oh, my darling, have pity upon vour 
self!’ 
For the first time he saw tears in her 





CVes, 

“You have to choose between sunlight 
and darkness,” he urged. 

‘“sive me time to think,” she pleaded. 

“[ will give you time. Take two days. 
This is Tuesday morning; on Thursday let 
ine see, even if T cannot speak to you. Let 
me seo you standing by the great chestnut- 
tree; and, if you will marry ine, wear 4 
bunch of scarlet geraniuims im your biue 
dress. If I see it there, I shall thank 
Heaven indeed!’ 

* * * * * * * 


‘Two whole days to pass in terrible sus- 
pense ! 

Lord Ryvers forgot all about his difficul- 
ties; he forgot his) stately mother’s proud 
aspirations, the hopes she had built up as 
his future; he could think only of one thing 
Whether, when those two days had passed, 
he should see the searlet bloom ot the gera- 
niums worn by the woman he loved, 

If he saw her standing beneath the chest 
nut-tree with no searlet flower on her 
| bosom, he should give up title and estates, 

should never care for aught again in this 
| world. 


manners of artists might interest me at any | 
other time, but not just now. You forget | 


the question I have asked you—will you) wl : 
be my wife? Think how much I love you | climb the tree, and He in wait for a siall 
| bird, and then he saw the flutter of a blue 





ee 


| 
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parallel with them, and there he stood 
awaiting his doom. 

He rewembered once to have read that 
when a man stood up to hear bis sentence 
of death passed, it was not the terrible 
words that impressed him so much asevery 
little detail of the scene in courts; so he 
found it with bimself now. 

The one great issue seemed to pass by 
him, as though he hardly knew why he 
was there, and the sinaller details seemed 
to press upon him. 

he linden-tr under which be had 
asked her to stand for a brief moment,grew 
at the end of the garden, a pluin-tree stood 
near. 

He saw the bird seeking and enjoying 
the ripest plums, then flying in search of 
other sweets; he saw a kitten, soft and 
white asa snowball, creep along the wall, 


dress amongst the trees, His suspense 
would soon be ended now. 

Down the garden paths, over the grass, 
across to the white rails, came Violet; and 


| then she stood for one tminute under the 


branches of the linden-tree. 

Lord Ryvers’s flashed with happy pride, 
his face flushed with passionate delight, his 
heart beat fast, his pulse thrilled, 

She had looked over the hedge into the 
lane, and he saw the gleam of golden hair, 
the beauty of her pure young face, and—ah, 
Hleaven be thanked!—the searlet geraniums 


| on her breast. 


Thinking of all this, he fretted at the | 


delay. 

“Why did Tsay I would wait two days 
for her answer?” he asked himself. “She 
eould have decided in one. Perhaps the 
nore time she has to think, the tess chance 
will there be for me.” 

He conld do one thing that would help to 
pass a few hours away 

Ile went over the next day to Warwick, 
and there purchased a bouquet of the finest 
scarlet geraniums, 

(Juite early the following morning, before 
any one in the cottage was astir, he stole 
through the garden and placed them where 
Violet must see them vhen she went to 
feed her bird. 

Ile stood tor soine minutes trying to fancy 
What would happen—whether sbe would 
fling thei away with seorn, or whether she 
would take a vivid scarlet spray and fasten 
it in the bodice of her dress, 


Ile had made his hone at **The Barley | 


Mow,’ a pretty wayside inn that might 
have been the original of the world-famous 
“May-pole.”’ 

This morning the landiady of “The Bar- 
ley Mow,” as she carried away his untouch- 
ed breakfast, said to him— 

**Youare not well,sir,you walk too much, 
or you work too hard; give yourself a day's 
rest.”’ 

He laughed to hituself. What rest should 
there be for him until he should have 
learned his fate ? 

The breakfast being carried away, he 
went out, 

Better would it be to spend the minutes 
of consuming torture out in the open air, 


where no one could comment on his appear- | 


ance or wonder at his words, 

And, as he walked along, he repeated 
over and over again 4 song that recurred to 
his mind— 


‘'l fain would speak, vet dare not, for 
Her gentle soul's distress, 
What is to me one sorrow more, 
Su that she has one less ? 


“Yet Teould wish, when I am dead, 
Her eyes should look through mine; 
And on ny heartengraven read 
This motto, ‘Dir Allein!’ ** 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PYVAAT same afternoon Lord Ryvers went 
boldly to Acacia Cottage. 

After all, to face a tall angular lady 
with a great dislike to his sex was not per- 
haps the most alarming ordeal in the 
world. 

Ile knocked at the door,which, in answer 
to his summons, was opened by the little 
maid. 

She looked considerably alarmed at the 
sight of the tall handsome stranger, so im- 
posing a visitor never having, within her 
experience, called upon her iustress, 

“T want to see Miss Atherton,’”’ said the 
young lord; “is she at home?” 

The little naid dropped a curtsey, but 
muude no reply; her astonishtinent and fright 
seemed to have stricken her dumb. 

“Do you think [could see Miss Ather- 
ton?” repeated Lord Ryvers, a trifle im- 
patiently, seeing that the girl made no 
attempt to speak. 

Still without a word she ushered the 
visitor into the little parlor. 

Lord Ryvers had not to wait before Miss 
Atherton made her appearance. 

She hastily closed the door behind her 
then, turning, confronted her unwelcome 
guest. 

She looked ready to encounter a legion 
of lovers; there was no sign of quailing in 
her eyes or face. 

“You wished to see me,’ she began very 
sternly. 

“Yes, he replied. “Ushould be glad to 
have a few aninutes’ conversation with 
you.” 

“You are the young man with whom I 
met my niece once ?”’ she said severely. 

“Tam that tnost fortunate of inen,’’ he 
replied 

Miss Atherton turned half contemptuous- 
ly away. 

“What do you want with me?"’she ques- 
tioned curtly. 

“IT love your niece, and I have come to 
ask your permission to marry her,’’he said, 
plunging without any preamble into the 
subject nearest his heart. 

“That you will never obtaia,’’ said Miss 
Atherton coldly. 

“Then inadam, with all due deference to 
you, I shall marry her without,” he then 
replied. 

“We shall see,’said the lady,still calinty. 
“For iny own part, I would rather see iny 
niece locked up in alunatic asylum than 
inarried.”’ 

Lord Ryvers bowed, for he was at a loss 
for words, 

“Young man,” said Miss Atherton 
solemnly, ‘do pot stand there bowing at 
ine. Does my niece know of this non- 
Sense i 

“Miss Beaton did not know of my inten- 
tion to call this afternoon. The fact of the 
inatter is thatI really could not wait any 
longer.”’ 

She glanced at him angrily. 

**You will have to exercise your patience 
toamuch greater extent,” she said. “I 


Shall countenance nothing of the kind.” 


How the words seeined to echo through his | 


brain over and over again! 

Then a bird tlew from the great oak-tree, 
and he thought of Swinburne’s beautiful 
line— 


‘*A bird to the right sang follow, 


The bird did fly tothe right; it went over 
the river,and into the orchard that belonged 
to Acacia Cottage. 


He would f Ww 1@ had told her that 
he should be there by ten, and it War 
miy ni e. 
7 ‘ 
Would she have found the geraniums ? 


And if she had, would she wear them ! 
He could see al! over the garden and 


, Orchard from the green lane that ran 


Then with astern mien, she rang the 
bell. 

Did no retnembrance come to her of the 
old sweet tine when her heart had beaten, 
and her eyes had grown dit with tears ? 

“Tell Miss Beaton ] want her,’? she said 
to the wondering maid; and, after a_ briet 
interval, Violet appeared, 

She looked so shy, so coy, so lovely, as 


| She entered, blushing and startled, that the 


young lord lost his head altogether, and 
was on the point of committing himself in 
unpardonable fashion, when alook from 
Miss Atherton restrained hit. 

“Violet,” said her aunt grimly, “this 
young man has coine to ask me if he may 
marry you. I say ‘No.’ You hear mie, 
Violet? I object to it.” 

Beautiful, blushing Violet looked at her 
lover as though she would say, “You must 


take up the challenge, Randolph. 
stepping forward he took his stand 
—S | q 
Bt ] he is ped me 
tla wrhit } ‘ 
ttle w €@hands in his, Miss Athert 


iooKing On with cold displeasure. 

“We hope,”’ he said, “that you will give 
your permission. We shall be married in 
any case; but Violet would be much happier 
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if you consented, for she cannot forget al! 
your kindness to her.” 

~ «[t needs no stranger to tell me that,” 
said Miss Atherton. “Violet do you—do 
you love this young nan? Do you wish 
io marry him ?"’—with an air of lofty dis. 
dain. 

“T should not mind, aunt,"’ answered 
Violet faintly. 

Then Miss Atherton’s heart thrilled with 
a passing reminiscence of the old passion. 
If the man she had loved so faithfully had 
asked her to marry him, she would not 
have answered in calin tones like Violet. 
Sie hated the very thought of love and 
‘matrimony ; but she tarned from her niece 
witha gesture of conte:npt to Lord Ry- 
vors. 

“Ain I to understand that my niece pro- 
fesses to love you?” 

“[animore than content,”’ he replied, 
“If Miss Beaton will marry me, I will 
inake her the happiest wife in the world, 
and I will devote ny whole !ife to her.”’ 

“Men all say the same thing!" groaned 
Miss Atherton. 

[TO BE CONTINUKD.] 
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The Professor’s Pupil. 


SS 


BY RANDALL W. BAYLE,. 





VOLINE was the niece of John Graham 
4 of Ashby, and had known no home 
{vuther uncle's from the time she 
was a baby. 

Her father had married pretty Nettie 
Graham, and had died only six months 
later. 

When baby Eoline opened her soft brown 
eyes upon the world, Nettie closed her blue 
ones, and was cradled to sleep in the grave- 
vard, 
~ Unele John, who had loved the blue- 
eyed sister, took Kvline into the nursery 
with eight of hisown children,and Aunt 
Mary never let the litthe orphan child 
know any difference in mother-love 
or eare from that given herown little 
ones, 

So Eoline grew to womanhood, knowing 
nothing of her father, save the maine re- 
corded upon the tombstone— Stephen 
Courtenay—and that herown name was not 
that of her cousins, 

But John Graham was far from a_rich 
nan, and it often was a severe strain upon 
the profits of business to feed and clothe 
his large family. 

Koline had studied until she was seven- 
teen. 

Atthat age she began to appreciate the 
fact that she was one :more to feed, clothe, 
wd ==edueate, in a family already 
rrowded., 

There was no wore spoken to throw this 
burden of obligation upon her, but once 
-here, she felt keenly the great’ kindness 
chat had made her life all happiness. 

“Unele,’’ she said, coming to his side one 
svening,as he sat alone in the sitting-rooim, 
‘do you think you could let me take Ger- 
inan lessons ?"’ 

‘“Gerinan lessons !’’ 

John ruftied his hair after a fashion he 
had when seriously disturbed, and looked 
at Moline. 

Hie hated to deny any of the children a 
reasonable wish,t{but every coin of extra 
axpense was a coin to be hardly earned and 
wreftaully saved, 

“Mrs, Harding asked me to-day if I 
would join the new class,” said Koline, 
‘and Twas thinking, uncle, if I) studied 
hard, perhaps [could take Miss Greshain’s 
place next year. 

“Miss Greshain prepares the children 
for Professor Schorm, and has carried ine 
now as far as she teaches, 

“] think one year with Professor Schorm 
would fit ine to take her place, 

“Sne is to be married uext vacation.” 

Such «a wilderness as Jolin inade of his 
hair while littke Eoline spoke is seldom 
seen. 

His boys he expected to face the world 
on their own ascount. 

Three of them were already in small 
situations—but the girls he had expected 
to Keepat home until they  wiarried 9 or 
died. 

Ard here was Eoline, the most delicate 
of all, the youngest but one, looking tor 
means lo earn a living. 

“—[ will trv te itnanage = the lessons, 
Boline,”’ he said, ‘buat Iam sorry you feel 
any obligation about earning money by 
teaching. i 5 

“T want you to consider yourself inv 
child in all things.”’ , 

“Tdo—I always did,” Eoline said, earn- 
estly; “butif [can clothe inyself and Net- 
tie, it would help you a little, and [ want 
to help vou. 

“Aunt Mary has Sue, Lily and Jennie to 
help her keep house and sew, and [could 
be spared.” 

So, after some turther talk.it was arranc- 
ed that Eoline was to join’ Professor 
Schorin’s class, and Mrs. Harding consent- 
ed to Keeping Miss Gresham's position for 
ber if she studied well. 

It was fully understvod in the seminary, 
and the professor knew that Eoline as- 
pired to the task of training younger pu- 
pils in the rudiments of his language, be- 
tore he took them higher into its” litera- 
ture. 


He was nota young man, nora bhand- | 


Mepirie me 


He carried the weight oft torty three vears 


COLIC Was Biiidil, 
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| Still it sufficed for his modest wants, | fishly glad for Eoline, and three months 
bought him a book occasionally, and leit a | afler her grandfather's death, the young 
‘little nest-egy at the bank fora rainy day, girl was on ber way to the Continent. 
| ora lonely old age. | Wilhelm Schorm heard the news, as a 
median on LO ey a habitually | man might bear bis death SO, 
over his studies, and his language wasslow Eoline, poor, with the pros of teach- 
and deliberate, his English an guatnaneas- ing in the souluary for a livelihood, might not one day and night dry together. This 
cal, but formal. hyve been histo love and cherish, might te ne Ones great floods, and S pes 
Altogether, Mrs. Harding had long ago | havecome to the shelter of his humble | mine sbept ony raged a whole year. The earth 
decided, precisely the inan for a position | home, have found in his love peace and paren . dry mend on Darren, und even tho 
| aunongat young ladies, one not calculated | happiness. : a lie ing “. uce such plenty of fish as 
| to charm their hearts or imaginations, or tut Eoline, wealthy and courted, her in Sie allie 1@ inortality was so great that 
| yield to their fuseinations. beauty praised by honeyed words, in the ms the city of London, two hundred bodies 
| Itimust be confessed that most of the | whirl of fashionable society—that Eotine tes te every Gay tm the ¢ narter-Roune 
} young ludies at the seminary were rather would never siilea in, aus ber yirlist in- i * vention thone interred in other common 
inclined to ridiculue the professor's pecu- | nocence she bad sanled on her old German to Mane places; this lasted from Candlemas 
liariities, to indulge in practical jokes at | teacher, a — - 
his expense, and imitate bis slow, formal The weary routine of duty was more | ., a a ‘Apa. "—Some very, curiously 
speech. heart-breaking than ever, now Eoline’s soft phe a adverti#®inents creep into the 
But he seemed never to notice these | brown eyes were never to be raised to his wowapapers Sow and Shen. Were, te in- 
| tokens of girlish mischief, and patiently | in eager questioning. stance, are three amusing examples of cou- 
plodded through the text-book, with thir- Day alter day the round of study was a wales _ English traveler says he 
teen pairs of teminine eyes, saucy or pout- | mechanically performed, and Wilhelm ny = cae ee & 6 eneee we 
ing, as lessons were perfect or faulty, ap- | Schorm was more of a recluse than ever in an—A camera brooch, representing Ve- 
parently unnoticed by his own. his leisure hours, Mot and Adonis whilst walking in Sandy 
It might have beeu the prospect of their He wassitting inthe tiny study of his |) ount, on Sunday last.” “Wanted—A 
future association that first drew Wilhelin | own home, one evening, when the snow lay tren for an infant between twenty-five A 
Schorin and Eoline to pay especial attention | piled against the window, and winter's ae a member of the Chureh of Englana 
to their share of the hour of tuition. reign was fairly established tor the fourth M: haf tg lollowers. “Mra. and Miss 
It was often Eoline’s pleasure to linger, | time since Koline went away. May have loft-off clothing of every descrip 
afterthe class was dismissed, to discuss How long it was since her voice had | ee Ae sn spection la invited. 
soine knotty point, to ask for some further | greeted him; her tace made his fairest pict- Puk Fikst BrReap.—The first bread is 
intormation,or call the professor's attention | ure. supposed to have been tiade by the Swiss 
to some new point of interest. He had heard of her often; knew she was | /#@ dwellers at a period to whieh no date 
Aad Wilhelen Schorm, ever patient and prosperous and went. can be assigned, although it Inay have quite 
willing, found some pleasure above the But he longed uputterably only ones closely approached historic times, S pect. 
inere performance ot duty, in guiding | more to see her tace, to bear her voice. mens of the bread, whieh was baked be. 
Eoline safely over all difficulties. There were tears in his eyes when the | ‘een two red-hot stones, have been tound 
The intellect that had never been keenly | servant brought him a letter. in the form of little circular cakes, four or 
roused in the routine of schoolstudies, A letter was a novelty in his lonely life, | "Y® inches in diameter by an ineh and a 
wakened to new life as EKoline outstripped yet there was no eagerness in his fistless quarter thick, Wheat and barley were the 
the class, and found her own delight in be- | hands as he opened it. cereals used, butacake tnade from poppy 
ing led over new fields of study by Profes- Inside, upon tinted paper, was written,in | 2S has been found among the ruins of 
sor Schorim, fair German, the story he had told Eoline the lake dwellings. The grains were im 
Only because she was to be his assistant | the last time he had seen her, perfectly ground or crushed, in stone mor 
next year, Professor Schorm began a course Only,where he had ceased,the story went | and the bread was unleavened, 
of evening lessons at Mr. Grahbam’s, where | on. ~ QUEER THINGS.—In the South Kensing- 
a corner of the sitting-rooim was given to It told, now, how the bright) young life ton Museum, at London, isasimall wateh 
teacher and pupil, and Eoline learned Ger- | drifted away tor a time trom the love that babout one hundred years old, representing 
| nan and learned to reverence the giant in- | had surrounded it. an apple, the golden case ornamented with 
| tellect that could yet stuop to the minutest The glitter of the world temnpted it to | Brains of pearl. The cathedral church, 
| details of tuition. rove bere and there, builtin Luabeck in the years 1170-18314, has a 
She would listen, absorbed, while the pro- [low other love met it, but wakened no | curious clock. On the end of the bour 
fessor, to teach her fluency in conversation, | response, till, questioning her own heart, hand isa little cock which keeps exact 
talked to her of some of his own favorite | the wanderer found all ics love had been | tine with the large one. There is at Redear 
studies, of his home, of the treasures of art | piven years before where such pure devo- lasimall village in Mngland, a cord model of 
jin the country he had leit. | tion bad been offered and carelessly passed Lineoln Cathedral, tmade by a plowman, 
She wondered why the evenings seemed | by, which contains the extraordinary number 
dull when tue professor was not there, “It told of the wanderer’s return, hoping, of 1,000,000 old corks, @nd oceupied ten 
She studied earnestly, for was she not to) yet fearful, to see if the true love still | years and seven months in building.  Mil- 
attempt Miss Gresham s duties,and wasnot | awaited her. lardet, a Swiss mechanician, exhibited in 
| every effort more than repaid) by her in- Then, in English, in Koline’s hand were London in the last century a female figure 
| creased ability to comprehend the profes a few words only that played eighteen tunes on the plano 
| sor's words ? : , “If Tread your story right, Wilbelm, it | With all the notions of natural life,the eyes 
| Nearly a year Koline had been Wilhelm | yyy peart has truly translated its sequel, | @llowlng the movements ofthe fingers on 
| Sehorin’s pupil, when one evening he told | wit) you come to my old home, whole j | the keys, the pressure of which produced 
her a story in German. wait fur you? the notes. 
at told ected aman who had early in “ROLINE.’’ Hanits oF INshets.,——Probably the most 
ife been foreed into povertyv’s eruel mith, ‘ oa ‘ ore careful and interestin Invest! ratio M « 
who had left home ne friends to meek iad He found her changed, yet the sane. habits of insects are seas snduded Ae tie 
and shelter by teaching bisown tongue in More beautitul, more easy of manner,but | John Lubbock. ‘To test the hearing of bee 
a ttelen counter = aad ever as gentle and pure as the taiden he j ‘ oe —— 
g Ve a iwtratned some of them to find honey 
He told her how this man, shutting his had .oved, ylaced on a music box which was kept go 
heart against all gentle influence,lived only Her aunt, too, was dead, and she had | Ing several hours a day tora fortnight on a 
in his books, his studies, his seientific re- | come to her old home to lift some of its lawn close toa window. The music box 
searches, until he passed the portals of his eng 7 from her uncle's shoulders, and to ww then taken into the house and set clos 
youth, and was prematurely worn and seek ilhelin. ; beside the window, though out of sight 
; Chey were married very soon,and moved pe tee , gir 
aged. : ‘ . The bees could not tind it, though when it 
sani ‘ into a house EKoline bought, where Wil K 
Phen he told her how upon this weary | pelin's library isan unceasing fi ‘ had been shown to them they went to it 
P St t gy fountain of ; : . 
world-worn heart, love stole in, unsuspect- | delignt— cin etinie tomate ae a readily enough. As regards the industry 
; ght—a house where perfect love reigns, ory, ae ; 
ed, till it became too strong to be again iad invenae deh Tameka te Cue of wasps, Sir John tinned a bee and a Wasp, 
thrust out, vet was uttery hopeless, reahee— 5” ais “pt foreach of which be provided «a store of 
He told her of the young face that was Mrs. Harding has lost both German pro honey, and he found that the wasp began 
ever respectful and gentle, of the sweet foaaor and assistant earlier in Lhnes tener ne biage and worked on later 
voice, that was always musical and In a large circle of appreciating friends in the day. ‘This particular wasp began 
low. Professor Schorm ana Moline are ever work a evar in tne perenne. and went on 
He pictured the bright young life just sindiy welecwmed. and \t ins aie ethan ve Without any rest or tniterimiussion til! a quar 
eptering life's omg the hopeless, weary mashed that eats asor Ae asc dropped a lo eer in a Venting, during whieh 
one passing it upon the road-side, with a : * aon ou an KE a He BHO Visite ww Store of hone one 
blesing and a prayer. tetneeng years of his aye when Holle caine hundred and sixteen tines, ? 
That ever they could mingle, he did not , ~ tli @—<agpell 
hint, and Eoline’s soit eyes grew tender LiIt?t.ke THINGsS.—Onee upon a time a 
and as she took the lesson, not to Ler brain | wandering fakir came to an Indian village. 


Bric-a-Brac. 


A Lona Ratn.—In 148 it rained from 
midsummer to Christinas, «© that there waa 
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HE AGK OF* Kissts.—Kissing was cer 
tainly known and practiced inthe sixteenth 
and seventeeth centuries, and practioed 

















but to her heart. He was old and travel-wornu. The people, with an easy familiarity which shows the 

| She went softly to her own rooin afterthe | thinking hit a holy man, left their duties CUustotn Was pene ral. Indeed, so general 
| professor lett her, and pondered long over | and followed hin. i was the use of the kiss, that it was as usual 
his story. : As they crowded close upon hit, pray asthe bow. A yventieumn taking a ladv to 
} She recognized clearly the two pictured ing his blessing, he ere a “*Ayoid me, her seat froin a dance invariably kissed her 
| lives, ltouci me not! Tearry tire and tury and 4nd if he had net would have been voted a 
| Love was a strange new idea, for which | famine with me!’ 1 hey searched him,and Very badly-bred fellow. There is a story 
her heart was not yet prepared, | found nothing buta stringy of beads and a retailed in the “Broad Stone of Honor’ of 
Love! | brass jar. : tkoivght riding through bran to the Field 

} Love ineanta hero to worship, a beau As the fakir passed a shop, he took adrop ol the ¢ thot (sold. ELis horse St a shoe 
| ideal of graceful manhood before whom. to | of honey trom a jar, sineared iton a wall, a@bacertain Village selgneurtie whereof had 
| bow in,reverence, or a bright youny life to | and passed frou: the town. The honey at departed to the same rendezy 4, but the 
jinake new sunshine! tracted the flies. A lizard crept outotthe selgneur’s ludy hospitably entreated the 
Love! wall and ate the flies. A cat caught the traveler, She eamie forth of her castle 

| Love might inean a prince to bring vast jizard. A Gog seeing the cat.playing with attended by twels lamosel4 fair to mee, 
wealth, to yratify all ber girlish desires, to her prey, caine up and worried the cat. ‘And,’ said the date, ‘lorasmiueh as in 
vive her untold riches for her unele, The owner of the cat and the owner of the England ye have such a costoin as that a 
Love could not come to herin the guise | dog interfered, and soon both animals lay "ao Uiay kiss a woouan, therefore IT wil 
that ve kiss ine, and ve still alae kiss all 


| of middle-age, poverty, timidity, and a) dead in the strect, and each man declared 
| Strange language. the other guilty of killing his favorite. The 
The next day there came a piece of news | pyatter was taken before the judge, whoun- 
j that drove speculation upon love's inys justly decided in favor of the doy in Bpite 
teries far trom: Eoline’s heart. lof his being the offender. 
Her grandfather, the unknown tather! The villagers took sides on the question, 


bie ly tChinnw thre 


these wiv toaicfens.’’ VW 
knight straigntway did and re; 
thereat.’ f 

Woman's Lor.—Woman’'s lot in India is 
nota happy one, A tissionary who las 


leed yreatly 





of her father, was dying, and had sent for | and a riot ensued, houses were burned, JUS returned from the land of jungles, 
her. . yardens were destroyed, rice fields despail says: “The governimentof the house ot 
| He wasin Y ,and Eoline must hasten ed. Soldiers were sent to quell the distur- the Brahtnin is strictly in the hands of the 
sending word whena carriage should ineet bance, but they took sides With the citizens tan; ithe father dur nyu the ith of the 
her at the station. and captured the fort. family, and of the eldest) son after he w 
It was all a contused whirl. A neighboring rajah, see ing his oppor. ries. The son always takes his wite hou 
| The packing, the departure, the journey tunitv, tiarched against the town, burning 40 the poate ronal roo’, and asthe soos marr 
and arrival. } and destroving a8 he went. The warspread 4 ditions are built to the house unt ' 
Then there was the Strange new home,an through the province, lasting for tiontha. iften becomes a villave in itself, Ir 
aunt, Who was another stranger to welcome |) Famine and pestilence seized upon those piace the women are itiprisoned 
her, the dving man, who needed constant whotw the sword spared. Then tuatr rts. buried alive From the day f their u 
care. membered the takir and hils Ir ip f homes riayee, which 4 { 1 Very early iJ 
Eoline searcely knew how the next three | «Behold tow great a tatter a little fire neve se ! r 
weeks possed, but death came,a funeral, | kindleth. tian the narrow ex is fs and 
and after that the news that she would be —_>_ - I { KS 4 i t 


possessor of five bundred thousand 
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THINGS THAT ARE NOT. 





BY a. L. D. 
—— 
1 dreamed a dream of Love, 
That she was holy, pure, and true, 
A fricad to give delight on earth, 
A volce to bid man look above, 
Her constancy ber only worth, 


Ala like this she comes to very few, 


I heard her sacr: d name 


(on lips of many, young and ol4, 
Il looked their idol In the face, 
A giddy, pleasure-seeking dame, 


W hose vanity le her dlegrace, 





Whose Summer frieudehip fades betore the cold. 
le love then that a dream, 
The aeweeteet fa y man can know? | 
(ir bas sche broken carthiy bare 
And fled with hort celestial gleam, 
To ett siott among the etare 
Andiook with scorn upon the clode velow? 
When Faith an ru ye are he ad, 
When ‘ ae f its only alm 
To seek ft! passing moment's bliss, 
Vo j ft eney of bread, 
Mar his highest Joys will mises, 
And eceking Love willl O@nd her but a name. 
BY Titt AL THOR OF iu NEMESIS OF 


LOVE, “BARBAKA GRAHAM 


Te LTC ET 


CHAPTER XXNI. 
AURA DEST. HILAIRE lay upon her 


bed all night long, counting the hours 

4d with feverish 5 pte azitipe 

adrearilyv « the @ol mec onlight, ane 

weeping it titmes tril the pillow shook with 
the vie f her sols, 

All the pretty 
but a hartiiless 
love, now rose 
tion as Coarse and 
which had only repulsed hii, 

The beauty, of which she 


tit qth 


lene 
had seemed 
means of bivan's 
before her tortured imayina- 
unWwotnanly artifices 


that 


. y 
BOCUTING 


Corpue trv 


had been eo 


proud, was, in that hour of huniiliation, a 
source of annoyance. 
What was it worth if the only heart she 


eared to win in the wide world turned from 
that beauty with indifference ? 


Nay, was she indeed beautiful ? 
Not in the stvle of his mative land, that 
be had been taught to adinire, not like the 


fair blonde who had reseued her from death. 

Comumpared to her, that creamsy complexion 
and black, glossy hair, were in herstrained 
boagination over-rich lo Coarsechess, 

And then her eves so large and bright, 
how could any toan adimire them who had 
looked into the soft, violet orbs of Winifred 
Hierbert? 

Yos, that was indeed beauty. 

Wiiat right had she to expect homage to 
charts so unlike, and even so Inferior? 

Thas the proud girl—proud in the excess 
of ber humility —spent Coat long, baarassingy 
night, and the tmioonbeamms of the earls 
hours made her weepand turn away from 
their brightuess. 

But the dark clouds that towards the 
morning broke and dashed over the 
ehateau in astorm: of bail and thick snow, 
accorded better with her passionate, gloomy 
ROrroWw. 

When she beard the first howl of the wild 
wind, her courage rose, and she was filled 
with a bitter wish to go out and watel it, 

The fever in ber blood was so hot, the 
thirst for action so pressing, that she could 
no longer endure the quiet of her bed. 

Any change would be a relief, 

laura threw back the curtainsand lighted 


ber lamp forthe morning was yet early, 
and the faintest rays of dawn were over 
shadowed by the black clouds, 

with careless haste she dressed herself, 
all unlike the elaborate careful toilette ot 
the evening before, and wrapping a thick 
shawl round her, she stepped softly inte the 
long rridor into whieh her chamber 
Oye 1. 

Bat a dread of diseovers fimeeting any 
human eve was intolerable in her present 
state of mind, and she retreated jinuto her 
own apwartinne nt once more, 

She flung open the sash, gasping for 
breath. 

The bitter east wind rushed in, Cashing 
eoldiv over her tace and bosou. 


She received it with a sense of relief. 

Hier burning cheeks grew cooler as the 
snow-flakes beat upon ther. 

Her excitement rose with keen sympathy, 
ber feelings responded to the storia. 

W hat cared she for the snow that covered 
ber dress and jet hair or the hailstones that 
rattled ayainst the window panes? 


The storm in her soul was replied to by 
the storm without. 
She felt like a desolate bird, drifting 


wild!y with the tempest; a poor white gull, 
that bad been lured far, far out to sea, and 


must now brave the eleinents alone. 


A magnificent old elin tree that shelters d 
ber window seemed to ber inorbid luiagin- | 
ings an emblem of herself. 

Its brauches waved and tossed themselves 
vp and down, to and fro, plaving with the 
wind and snow, and flinging its bouguls on 
t sit ished | 

| LA t “ al 4 

. 7 4 
& 

} est te 

“tiger 
i . - sos 

Hi i , ches thrasied 

r ' and oh t vainst the verandah, 


} 


foot ; as | ‘ee oO rit 
Bealleril Sina aa8 ~~ | 





rround, 
i 


where the rain beat them down, as the 
world deals with fallen huinanity! 

The window where Laura stood opened | 
on a large covered baloony, where she had | 
often sat thinking of the future, and of Evan. | 

She sprang out on the wet floor; here 
was room to breathe; here the wind raved 
and rioted as pride and sorrow battleddn | 
ber own soul. 

She walked up and down the long gallery, 
sobbing faint echoes to the deeper sough of 
the storm. 

Sometimes low cries broke froin her iips, 
thove cries which she bad stifled in her room 
froin fear of being heard. 

But as these expressions of grief escaped 


| her, the wind but tossed them outon the 


storm, exulting over thei, as coarse hu- 
manity might have done had it been able to 
divine her sorrow, and drag it betore the 
public eye. 

As ber first wild passion abated, Laura 
thought of all this, and she triuinphed over 
her own powers of self-control and conceal- 
ment. 

She would have no 
sVinpathbising storm. 

Not even Paul should guess how her 
pride had been crushed, her heart stabbed 
to the core. j 

As for kvan, he wust never know of her 
hutiliation. 

She would meet hiinon bis next visit with 
a pride and indifference more than equal to 
his owl. 

And then she would gather round ber tie 
friends whom she had lately negleeted, the | 
adinirers she liad slighted for lis sake. 

Many of the tagnates of the province 
would gladly have laid their tithes and fon 
tunes at her feet, but for her cold repulsion. 

She would collect a party, invite Evan 
among the rest, andlet binisee oer reccive 


confidant but that 





graciously the homage ot men far hits 
superior in rank and wealth, if mot in 
Ohno! her heart still said he eould have 


no superior in aught else, 

And he should see how men could adore 
her, and be grateful for one of the 
Which he had not eared to obtain. 

And then —ah, what then? | 

Ste would goaway, she cared not whither, | 

Paul would bring Luey to take her place | 
as‘his Ccourpanion and loving friend, and she 
could not stay. 

It would be to great a contrast to see 
their happiness, though she would rejoice 
noit; and then, their very sympathy 
would be softening and vet palling to her 


siniles 


spirit. 

But where should she go ? 

Without love, without an object, e 
wotnan can go nowhere without tinding a 
desert. 

She ceased her restless walk, as the idea 
creptover her, and stood leaning against a 
pillar ot the verandah, pale, drenched, and 
hope lows, 

She was chilled, body and soul ; 
with a coldness like unto death. 

“Laura!” 

The word fell upon her ears, 
A cry died in her throat; her heavy eves 


chilled 





filled witha wild lustre, for the dawning 
light revealed to her the form of Evan 
Llova. | 

| 


Hie stood directly before her; he had 
passed from an open window, and swung 
himself by the branches of the tree on to 
the verandah,where he had seen ber stand- 
ing in the Lopertect light, 

“Laura, my beloved,” said he, ‘why are 
you out in a storm like this ? you are tempt- 
lng death.’ 

She looked at 
OVS, 

Hier lips parted. 

She could not utter a word, 


him with her wild 





Hor speech seeined chained down in her | 
boson. 
“What ails inv) precious one?” he said, 
more tenderly than she had ever heard | 
him speak betore, 
“T was detained late last night by busi- 


ness, but IL would come, even at that un- 
timely hour, and when I arrived, your 
brother said that you were ill,and had gone 
to bed, 

“The very thought was enough to keep 
meawake; and then the storm brought me 
to the window, and IT saw you thus,”’ 

Laura wound her arm round a pillar of 
the verandah,ftor the thrill that ran through 


every nerve of ber fraine made her teel 
faint. 
“You came last night,”’ she said, “‘in the 


” 


darkness, you wished—vou—— 

“Yes, I came, and found her whom I 
most panted to see absent,"’ he replied ; ‘I 
could not have endured the suspense of an- 
other night had I-not felt 1 was near you, 
Laura.”’ 

There was another pause, and the gir! 
trembled so violently that Evan passed his | 
arin round her unreproved, and drew her 
to his strong support. 

“Will you not ask me what that suspense | 
was?’ he whispered—“what was the ques. 
tion I longed yet dreaded to ask ?”’ 

She spoke not. 

Hie felt the quick beating of 
against his. 


her heart. 


He looked tenderly on her for a few mo- 
nents, andthen said, in the rich, tender 
tones she had beard oft before, and that 


went like soft music. toe her heart, making 
every nerve thrill with delirious, dreamy 
rapture, ‘‘Laura—lLaura de St. Hilaire, will 
you be my wife?” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


TRARILY ui the Winter months 
pass r Winitred Herbert 
[he weather had bee nusually 
aI ru 4 1wW 


el, and there had been tie 
usual ntercours between 
herself and the family at the (;range. 

The mill stream had more than once: 


cha ! ¢ 


ver- 


ES 


| nature of his 


thing must be done; but the 
| what?” 





- 





even loss of Farmer Horbert, and of the 

villagers who lived in its neigh bor vood,and 

it was an absolote impossibility for some 

weeks for Winifred, had she been 80 
, to leave ber home. 

But, alas!the poor girl had no 
wish. : : 

Heartsick, desolate, territied at Evan's 
silence, and the fearful suspicions to which 
it gave rise, She shrank from any society, 
and most of al! from that of Lucy and her 
mother. d 

Winifred felta kind of guilt in their 
presence, as if it was adding to her fault to 

resent herself to the mother and sister of 

‘van under a false character, even a false 
naue. 

And the very certainty of hearing the 
dreaded name of St. Hilaire in familiar,con- 
stant use, the incidental inention of Evan’s 
constant intercourse with them, which in- 
evitably followed trom: Lucr’s engagement 
to Paul, was actual torture tothe unhappy 
rirl. 
“ Lady Lloyd guessed something of this, 
but even she knew not the full measure of 
the bitternsss and inisery endured by that 
poor young girl, and though she was kind 
and loving a8 a mother when they met, she 
could not minister to sorrow, the causeand 
ammount of which was a mystery to 
her. 

And thus had passed the gloomy Novem- 
ber, the genial Christinas. 

Now the New Year had opened, and the 
pale suowdrop began to appear as harbinger 
of the coming Spring, tit emblem of that 
fair, pure, fragile-looking creature, whose 
heart sank, and whose beautiful head 
drooped yet more as weeks went 
on, and still no letter from Evan. 

There were inany besides the 
the Grange, and the anxious 
Winitred herself, who, with anxiety and 
suspicion, noted the change in 


such 


family at 


rave 
her, 

Der. Davis grumbled and seolded, and in- 
wardly anathematised the young raseal, to 
Whom he attributed the blaine, and more 
than once seriously thought of talking to 
Sir William on the subject. 

Charles Thornton, too, had noted with 
deep sympathy the sweet girl’s pale cheek, 
and sad, touching eyes, the evident depres- 
sion of her spirits, and the nervous agita- 
tion whieh she could not control, 

At the slightest surprise or unusual 
currence, a step, the mention of apparently 
theimost indifferent mame or word, she 
would start, change color, look round with 
a restless, inquiring glance, very unlike 


Oc- 


| the soft expression of her large, thoughttul 


eyes. 

“To Mr. Thornton's idea there was more 
than the ordinary depression of a love-sick 
girl in all this. 

Hie had suffered severely himselt,and the 
Struggle, though over, had been a hard one, 
such as leaves traces of the inward. strife 
for many along day. 

But it was very different from the fever- 
ish, wearing agony which the symptoms he 
observed in Winitred Herbert betokened, 
and he felt paintuliy confident of the ex- 
istence of some deeper cause than disap- 
pointed affection,or even suspense vet nore 
depressing for the poor girl's ii-comcealed 
sulTering. 


ay 





wearily | Mm rne 
| serious addition to her anxieties. 


| 


parents of | 


Frenen girl like that! But ’tis girl’s ways, 


I know.” 
“Onr daughter is good and lovely too, 


dis- | Besme,’’ said the farmer. 


“Heaven grant we may never be humb- 
led tor our pride for her. 

“I sometimes think we have been quite 
careful enough of her, and that we let 
young Lloyd here to olten, after she re- 
turned from scbhool.”’ 

Mrs. Herbert flushed up indignantly, but 
the next moment the angry retort died 
away on ber lips, for there were many lit- 
tle circumstances that comfirmed toogurely 
ber husband’s suspicions. 

““What can be done ?’”’ she asked despair- 


ingly. 

on is hard to see one’s only child pining 
away before one's face, and not know the 
cause; and sho won't hear of calling in Dr. 
Davis. 

“It seems to make her worse when I 
even hint at it.”’ 

“I tell you what, wife,” said thé farmer, 
‘that reminds me that I am going to Wrex- 
ham to-morrow. 

“What say you to going with me and 
having a quiet talk with the good doctor 
about Winifred? 

‘‘He loves her as if she was his own ; and, 
rough as he seeins, is a wise and kind 
man.”’ 

Mrs. Herbert gladly assented. 

Indeed the very idea of relieving her 
mind by atalk with some one sanctioned 
by her husband, was a blessing to the good 
woman. 

Truth to tell,the restraint she had hither- 
to been forced to put on her loquacity 
where Winifred was concerned, had beena 


Yet she dared not transgress her hus- 
band's disorder with their gossiping though 
weil-mvaning neighbors, 

And thus the anticipated delight of un- 
burdening her pent-up anxieties, and re- 
ceiving Syinpathy and counsel from the 
worthy doctor, was enough to keep her 
awake during a good portion of the night, 
and ensure an unusual stir in her ever- 
active arrangements on the following morn- 
iny. 

Winifred was alone, alone with her sor. 
row, that crushing, gnawing sorrow, which 


was eating away ber strength, and poison- 
ling the very springs of youth and 
life. 


Had Mr. Thornton, or any other of those | 


Herbert, known all 
won- 
sUp- 


who loved Winifred 
the dreadful truth, they would have 
dered how that de‘icate fraine could 
port such a load of anguish. 

One night, after one of the unaccountable 
bursts of causeless hysterical weeping 
which oceasionally varied the dull imono- 
tonous depression of her daughter’s man- 
ner, Mrs. Herbert observed to her hus 
band, ‘This won't do any longer, hus- 
band. 


To be allowed to indulge her grief unob- 
served, to sitin melancholy abstraction, or 
pace the garden walks with the restlessness 
of secret sorrow, 

To look as wretehed as she felt, and give 
ventto unrepregsed sighs, and clasp her 
hands in despairing appeals tor aid in her 
heavy,overpowering anguish, was the only 
pleasure, or rather the only consolation left 
to her. 

The misery of restraint, the necessity of 
looking, and speaking, and eimploying her- 
self as usual, was suspended for the imo- 
ment, and Winifred was thankful even for 
this partial respite from her burden. 

About two hours had passed since the 
farmer and his wife had leit the house. 

Winifred had managed to perform with 
tolerable propriety the trifling duties that 
devolved on her in her mother’s absence, 
and to give afew necessary directions to 
the servant who had been for years the 
factotuin of the mistress of Llanover 
arm. 

Then Winifred went to her own room, 
and, locking the door,sat down by the open 
window, through which the bright sun- 
shine andsoft airof an early Spring day 
streamed with animating and refreshing 
sweetness, 

She leayed her head on her hand, and 
gazed pensively and half unconsciously on 


| the familiar objects before her. 


-—. : . } 
“The child will fret herself into the grave | 


under our very eves, 
“Tl only wish she had never left home, 
then all this pining and fancifulness about 


Alimost every one of them was associated 
with Evan, and some well-remembered in- 


| cident of childish sports, or more mature 


nothing at all would never have been given | 


way to by a daughter of mine. 

“But, let bygones be bygones: I don’t 
inean to reproach you, husband, nor 
poor girl either; only, perhaps you'll take 
mv advice another time—that’s all !"’ 

Farmer Herbert knew pretty well 
worthy, but somewhat 
practicable wife. 

Iie wisely ignored the extraneous matter 


the 
im- 


| of her discourse, and inerely replied to its 
| real purport. 


he; ‘soimne- 
question is, 


“You are right, wife,*’ said 


“If one could but find out what ailed the 
ehild,’’ inused Mrs. Herbert; “but if I ask 
her, she only looks pitiful, or cries, and 
says ‘Nothing, if I would but leave her 


the | 


alone,’ and I have no heart to urge her fur- | 


, ther.”’ 


The tears trembled in the mother’s eyes 
as she spoke. ‘ 

Liewellyn Herbert 
nan. 

Though there was the plain bluntness of 
the yoeman in his tnanner and his dress, 
the heart was delicate and chivalrous as tife 
highest born Knight of the race from which 
he sprang. 

He could comprehend the shrinking del- 
icacy O° a young girl's heart better than bis 
less sensitive wife. 

‘Better not torment the child, my dear,” 
said the farmer; ‘a little time way explain 


was no common 


itall; but, wife, bave you never thought 
that It was more the wnind than the body 
that was shaken in that terrible accident. 
when our child saved that French girl ? 
sbe has never been herself sin 

gay 


‘‘You mean the child is jealous,” said the 
proud mother, “as if any man who looked 
at our Winifred, and knew how gentle she 


flowed its banks,to the great discomfort and | is, would thiuk of a showy, dark-looking 


and precious intercourse. 

Now it all seemed likea dream. 

Could it really be that these things had 
happened—that these happy days had been 
hers—that she had been the chosen of Evan 
Lloyd—that she was his true and lawful 
wife. 

And where was he? her lover, her hus- 
band ? 

lar away in distant lands, atthe side of 
her beautiful rival, while she remained 
lonely, desolate, forsaken, and yet forbid- 
den to assert her rights by the sacred obli- 
gation of a soleinn oath, 

Suspicious fears more terrible still, were 
gaining ground in the poor girl’s heart, 
which, if true, would make the observance 
of her oath yet more terrible in its conse- 
aa to herseif and those who loved 
er. 

The girl sat absorbed in these wretched, 
maddening thoughts, perfectly unconscious 
of the time that had passed since she had 
entered her place of refuge. : 

But the sound ot voices roused her fro 
her abstraction. 

It was some one speaking in a low, rapid 
tone, a8 if relating some incident, which,to 


| judge from the interjectionsof surprise and 


interest which escaped the worthy Jenny 
frou time to time, was one of great won- 
der and importance. 

“Dear ine !""—“Well, who would have 
thought it ?’"—and “In foreign parts, too!” 
reached the ears of the languid Winifred at 
intervals, and roused her from her apathy 
to approach the open window, ard obtain a 
more accurate idea of the speakers, and 
their subject of discussion. 

[he speakers were hidden from view 


hu 


the gable of the house, but Winifred 90! 
re Cuiz ni ‘e, and her eagerness 
iscertain the purport of their conversat 
redoubled, 

It was Hannah, the old servant of the 
Grange, whose tones she knew so well,aud 


ih every Variation of inood or subject, that 
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she could almost tell the nature of the 
counmunication froin the way in which it 
was spoken. 

But in this case she could at first only de- 
cide that it was oue of supreme importance 
in the good woman's ideas; but whether 
pleasant or otherwise she could not distin- 

uish, 

She could only imagine that the predom- 
inantidea in her own inind was connected 
with all that belonged to the (Grrange, and 
she strained her ears eagerly tv catch what 
Hannah was saying. 

“They leave next week,"’ was the first 
words she heard. 

“Tt will be a sore expense for the master; 
but in course—it won't much matter to hint 
now, though—there’s saving enough at the 
(;range, more than 1 ever remember be- 
tore. 

“And I would not say it to any one but 
vou, Jenny, who are alinost as attached to 
the family as I am.”’ 

The speakers now appeared to come in- 
side the porch, and Winifred was able ww 
hear more distinctly what was said, though 
she losta few words from time to tine, when 
the voices dropped lower than usual. 

“Miss Lucy's a sweet young lady, and I 
love her almost like Miss initred her- 
self,’’ Jonny was saying when the entrance 
into the house had been effected. 

‘“‘Indeed they’re like sisters,and I used 





She never dreamed of violating her oath, 
even in that dreadful hour, by asserting her 
rights as Evan's lawtul wife; and even if | 
she bad, would any one but perhaps her 
own parents believe her unsupported 
words? 

No; it was better to lie down and die, 
and then Evan would be free and happy, 
and she would be forgiven when she ws 
gone, and kindly tears would be dropped 
on ber meinory, even by those who might 
biaine her tnost. 

She hastily threw on a cloak and large 
hat, and was about to descend the short 
Staircase, when a sudden impulse induced 
her.to pause; she listened four a moment, 
all was still. 

She stole along the passage that led to her | 
mother’s room, hastily opened the lid of an 
old-fashioned bureau, took from it two 
sinall portraits taken in the davs of her 
ena courtship, concealed them in ber 

psoimn, and then, gliding hastily and noise- 





to think they would be so one day—but | 


” 


now— 

“Of course, ’tis out of the question,’ re- 
plied Hannah, rather stiffly; ‘and, I can’t 
but say, ’tisa good thing in great many 
ways. 

“The young lady’s gota bonny fortune 
as well as a bouny face, and comes of as 
good blood as our own; at least, so far as 
foreigners can be as good 
folks.”’ 

Poor Winifred felt the blood run cold in 
her veins, and she clenched her hands 


lessly down stairs, left the home of ber | 
childhood, and went forth a wanderer in 
tne cold, dreary world ;—a broken lily on 
its troubled waters, drifting eee pom 
unresistingly, to a strange, unfriendly 
shore— 

Anywhere, anywhere out of this world, 

Winifred went forth; but 
she go? 

Who would receive her? 

Where in the wide, wide 


where could 


world, was 


| there a roof to shelter wer, save that which 


as English | 
| cart came up, had gained the shelter of the 


tightly to keep back the cry of pain that | 


rose to her lips. 

She listened still, determined to know 
the worst, and brave the torture at once. 

“You may say that, Hannah,’’ returned 
Jenny; “but I'll back our Miss Winifred 
for beauty, and blood too, against any fore- 
igner of thein,. 

“I'd liketo know which showed most 
courage, when the French lady fell into the 
water? To iny thinking, ‘tis mnost a pity 
Miss Winifred got her out.” 

“Well, I don’t much like foreigners, iny- 
self, Jenny,” said Hannah; “but you see, 
Miss Laura and the Count are both Protest- 
ants, or my master would not have given | 
his consent; and so they are to be married | 
in London, ’tause Miss Laura don't quite 
like coming here, and my master don't like 
Miss Lucy being imarriedin France. And | 
two prettier brides, or finer young bride- 
yrooins, won't be found all pce over, 
I'tl be bound.,”’ 

“But ‘tis very 
Jenny. 

‘*Perhaps not,’’ returned Hannah, jealous 
for the honor of the family; “Miss Lucy's 
been engaged this five months, and more, 
and I expect Mr. Evan’s been courting 
Miss Laura all this time, though they have 
kept it so quiet. Thad my own thoughts 
while they were over here together, but I 
am not one that tells all they know, nor to 
every one they meet.” 

“Well, it can’t be no seeret to any one | 
now,”’ said the ungrateful confidante. ‘You | 
said it was to be in lessthan a month,didn’t 
you, Hannah?”’ 

“Yes, so ny lady told ine, a8 soon as ever | 
they can get ready,’ replied Hannah ; ‘‘and 
they say you can get anything for money 
in London, so it won’t take long.”’ 

“Well, come in and have a 
mead,’ said Jenny. 

“It isin prime order now, and I'll back 
ny mistress against all Wales, for that—or 
anything else in that way. 

“She's arare housekeeper, 
Mrs. Herbert.’’ 

The invitation was apparently accepted, 
for a door was opened and shut, and the 
voices died away into silence. 

Winitred remained standing at her open 
door, leaning against the door way, and 
holding convulsively by the handle for 
support. 

She did not faint, nor weep, nor even 
mean in her terrible agony. 

She stood there--rigid and 
her face utterly cclorless, and the large 
eyes, dull and tearless, though the lids 
Were tinged with a bot, scarlet line, as if the 
fever of the brain had burnt the white 
skin. 

She did not for a moment doubt the truth 
of what she had heard. 

Even that miserable consolation was de- 
nied to her. 

The last vestige of hope, the lingering 
trust in Evan's faith and love, to which she 
had through long months clung with wo- 
inan’s devoted confidence, was torn 
away. 

Evan was faithless, and she 
graced, rejected wife. 

In that first crushing hour of misery, 
Winifred thought not of revenge, or resist- 
ance to ber dooin. 

Her only idea, her only 
was to hide herself from every human 
being, to go away to some solitude, and 
there expiate her fault by penitence and 
humble prostration under her bitter pun- 


sudden _like,’’ said 


glass ot 


for sure, is 


motionless— 


was a dis 


Wish or hope, 


ishiment—oh. if it might be by death ! 
She was like a stricken fawn, so crushed 
80 unresisting, $o helpless in her 
wre | ~% 
i str v ld-fast r 
k roused ths nbappy gir 
utnbed torpor that had seized her 
something inust be done; she dared n 


could not stay in her home, or meet the 
eyes of the parents on whom she bad 
brought shame and disgrace. 





| Sworn not W utter Wo avy human being, and 


am not pert to listen to you.” 


tastes as Mr. Evan Lloyd, though 


she shrank away froin her detested 


pow seemed to frown her away? 

As these dreary questions sank into her | 
heart, she heard a sharp rattle of wheels 
coming up the road, 

It was her father and mother. 

She sprang forward with the speed of a 
frightened gazelle, and before the old dog- 


thick wood, 

She peered through the trees to get a last 
look of the dear faces she night never see 
again; of those beloved parents whoin she 
had offended beyond hope of pardon. 

She drew back, terrified and panic-struck, 
for there was a third person in the vehicle, 
and one of whom poor Winifred stood in 
even greater awe than her parents. 

It was Dr. Davis; she cowered beneath 
the bushes till the dog-cart was out of sight | 
then she rose and wandered on and on in 
the deepest recesses of the wood, till her 
feeble fraine was totally exhausted with 
cold and fatigue, and vet more with the 
terrible blow that had fallen upon Ler. She 
sank down on the trunk of atree, wet and 
cold with the damp ground and leaves, till 
in ist with the showers of the previous 
night; but her forehead was burning, and 
strange, fevered thoughts passed through 
her brain. 

With asort of 
thought of Ivan. 
Hie had Jett her to all this—betraved her 
into something worse than death. 

A strange, dreainy apathy came over her, 
and for a short tine she sank into a sort of 
sleep, or rather unconsciousness. 

“Winifred! Winifred Herbert! said a 
voice, and a tigure bent over her, and dar- 
ing lips touched her forehead. 

Winifred opened her eyes wildly, and for 
a moment gazed round, bewildered at her 
position, unable to comprehend either the 
place where she was, or the bold intruder 
who thus presumed to address her, It was | 
Hugh Evans. 

“How dare you !"’ she exclaimed,angrily. 
“Leave ne this instant Mr. Evans! [ in- 
sist on it.”’ 

“Foolish child,’? he said, with a quiet, 
half-contemmptuous, halt-tender look, *tyou 
forget yourself, and would cast away your 
best friends; only, luckily for yourse,f, [ 


dreamy pain, Winifred 


shudderea, 
repeated, faintly. “1 
peace and 


W inifrec 
“Leave ine,’’ she 
want no one — nothing but 


quiet.’* 


The man only laughed—a silent, low 


triuinphant laugh—and sat down on a fallen 
trunk, by the tree on which Winitred still 


rested from sheer inability to move.”’ 

“T can’t be angry with you, pretty one,’’ 
he said, “especially when you are at my 
inercy and yet can’t understand your own 
interests. “lis well for you that men are 
not all alike. [’in not quite so fickle in iny 
inay be 


I’ve had less encouragement to be eon- 


stant.’ 


the girl, and 
come 
panion as far as she could, while her poor 


A low ery of pain escaped 


heart beat wildly, and her whole trame 
shook with terror and shame, 
“Do not frighten yourself, you silly 


child,” said Hugh,with a sort of protecting, 


fatherlike tone. “If you will trust me, I 
will take care of you, and see you righted, 


| and stand by you, whatever the world may 
say or do.”’ 


“Winifred,”’ said Hugh, looking on her 
with calin pity, “I will doall Tean for you ; 
but you tnust submitto your fate, when it 
is useless to resist. Forget the past, as he 
has; and do what he is doing; that is the 
best advice I can give you.” 

The girl's hand sank hopeless!y; so 
hopelessly, thateven Hugh’s heart sinote 
hitn. 

“Don’t look like that!’ he said, 


trvinyg 


to take her hand; “it seeins bard, perhaps, 


but it istrue: and IT am vour best friend, as 
V¢é as truest ver | ij u = th yt 
j ar ’ r - Tt) VW 
o 4 
I 
she st spp g 
The word that was on her lips she had 





————— 


| Inust not resort to any harder 
_fulfiling his) promise, and 
| his own long-cherished plans, 


Pand it won't suit me to be found 
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even in that bour of ee and desolate 
ae she dared not break her oath. 

“Why have you leQ your home, Wini- 
fred? Have your parents discarded you ?"’ 
asked Hugh, eagerly. 

“No, no, no!’ she exclaimed. “1 could 
not bear their horror, their curse on the 
wretched child who has brought shame on 
their heads. They do not know it yet—not 
yet,” she repeated dreamily. 

“If you will be guided by me, they need 
never know it,” whispered Hugh. ‘They 
shall never know that you were deceived, 
that——"’ 

He whispered afew words in her ear— 
such weeks as brought the crimson over 


| her white face, even to the tips of the ear 


and the roots of the fair hair, and made her 
crouch lower and lower till she sank on the 
very ground, her head concealed in her 
hands, and her whole attitude the very 
embodiment of shame and despair. 

A well-pleased smile crossed Hugh's 
hard face; she was in his power now. Ie 
means for 
accomplishing 


“My poor child,” he said, gently raising 
her from her prostrate position, “if you 
versist in this causeless anguish you wall 
in voursel’, 

“Believe ime, it with 


rests yourself to 


/ avoid all the consequences you so naturally 


dread. Only be advised by me, and all 
will be well, and in ashort time you will 
learn to forget this girlish escapade ol 
yours,” 

Winif ed did not reply. 

She allowed bin to raise aud support her 
in his aris, 

Her eves were fixed on vacaney, and her 
pale lips were closely, rigidly fixed to 
wether. 

Hugh felt the small 
listlessly on his ari. 

It was cold and clammy, and yet she 
breathed regularly. 

He could feel the heart beat. 

She had not fainted. though her und and 
body seemed to be paralyzed. 

Ile was perplexed and terrified, 

Tears and sobs would have been natural 
enough, but there was something terrible 
in this numb and quiet stillness, so death 
like, and yet without the insensibility of a 
swoon. 

He spoke to her tenderly; then le tried a 
harsher tone. 

It was all unheeded; still the same hope- 
less apathy. 

When he addressed her, her eyes would 
perhaps meet his for a moment with a wild, 
startled look, and then turn away ayain, as 
if the words had failed to reach her ear. 

“This will never do,’ muttered Hugh; 
“there will be a hue and ery for her soon, 
with her 
I imust carry her 


hand that dropped 


in the wood in this state. 
if she won't come without. 
“Winifred,” he said, bending down, so 
aS touttract her notice, “will you come 
with me?) You cannot stay here, They 
would find you, you know; do you not un 
derstand imme, Winifred? Your father will 
come and look for you, and take you back 
aygain.’’ 
“No, no,’ 


’she murtwoared, with a shud 


der. 


But still she sat in the same hopeless at 
titude. 


“Would you not like to see Evan?” he 


| said, using the name he theught would be 


most familiar to her. 

She looked up. 

“Shall I take you to hiinn—to your hus 
band?” 

“Tflush, hush!’ she sereamed; **vou mist 


5 


“There, don't be sjueamish, you silly 
child.” 
| In spite of Winifred’« involuntary «thud. 
der of disgust, he lifted her as if she were 
an infant, and strode rapidly on through 
the deepest recesses of the wood, which the 
thickening gloom would have wade iin per. 
| vious to ony one less familiar with its re 





cesses than himeelf, but whieh he tread 
ed as fearlessly and unhesitating:y as he 
would have done the paths of a well-known 
garden. 

Scarcely was his broad tigure lost to 
view, erea loud, wailing cry was heard on 
the silent air. 

“Winny, Winny! — my 
ehilat’ 

It was the voice of her father, Liewllyn 
Herbert. 

- . « +. . * 


darling — my 


With a heavy and foreboding heart the 
worthy Doctor Davis had yielded to theen- 
treaties of his old triends, and accompanied 
them to the farina, 

Jn truth, the good tan had most deter- 
ininedly smothered, even from bimself,the 
growing fears that his professional skill and 
natural penetration had but too surely con- 
ceived as to to the seeret causes of his fa- 
vorite’s mental and bedily — prostra- 
tien. 

Doctor Davis had brought 
the world, and watehed her 
with all but pattern i) pride and affection, 
and the idea of sorrow or disgrace falling 
on this sweet youny creature—so beantitud, 
pure, and guileless,was more than he could 
endure even to contemplate, 

And so he bad striven hard to shut his 
eyes, or to hope that some explanation 
would be given of the phenomena that per 
Jexed bitn, or that the tertuination of the 
ittle, yet pimtulls excitiig romance, 
would at anv rate avert the worst 
quences from tis pet's puileless, 
heart. 

But the news which had already reached 
hintof tivan’s intended tnarriage, and the 
long recital given by Mrs. Herbert of ber 
daughter sSalarming state of health and 
Spirits, had terribly shaken the poor doc. 
tor’s self-cdeliucding allenipet at blind 
Hess, 


Winifred into 
from intaney 


MoOrnse 


trusting 


lle wanted to refuse to vo home with the 
anxious mother, inspite ol her earnest en 
treatios, and had indeed wade more trivial 
and hesitating ditheu'tios than Mra. dher 
bert had ever beard from bis deeided lips 
before, in the whole course of her long ac- 
quaintanee with hiw,. 

But she would not be put off 

Andatter inwardly rating himself pretty 
soundiv for being such a contemptible 
coward, be consented to return with thems, 
and subject Winifred to a severe cross-ex- 
amination as to her sytuptowus of depres- 
SIO, 

“T tell vou what it) is, doctor,’ observed 
Mrs. Herbert, as they ipproached = the 
farin, “she seither more sick than To ever 
remember her since she had the tneasles so 
dreadfully bad, or else she's an 
yirl, benton breaking my very heart. And 


obstinate 


thats what T don’t believe of my Wini 
fred.”’ 

“Nor dT,” said he briefly and emphati 
cally. 

Alas! he thought it not unlikely that, 


after all, the mother’s heart might be bro 
ken, 

Onee arrived at the farin, Mrs. Herbert's 
first care was to offer some refreshinents to 
her guest, andthen she wentin search of 
her daughter. 

“Dont tell her I’m here, Mra, Herbert,” 
sald the doetor, 

‘No, T Shan’t. 


not call him that; he will say [ tola you; no “fet her come down as she woujd just to 
—no—I never did.” meet you and her tather,’ 
| It was at least something that he had hullof diplomatic caution, the net 
roused her, and he went on in the sare Wentup, Dent on justifying the bevert 4 
Strain. eCotpplitnent to her sayacity, when ’ ’ 
“T will call him anything you like; but) room was enmipty, and) she hurried ‘ 
you would like to go to him, would you annoyed and ssimewhat angry at the fa 
not, and ask him if it is true, Winifred? ure of her child to weleoimne her on her 
Perbaps he would change again when he turn 
saw you.” “Where's Winifred, Jenny? shi 
“Would he—would he?’ she exclamned, quired, 
starting. “Is it not too late? Oh, I will “Deary mesma’ am how shou I k ? 
bless you if vou can tell tne there is any replied Jenny. 
hope.” a Herbert looked at her wit! sil 
“Come with ie, ana T will tance you to. staring eyes, 
London,” said Hugh; “and then you ean “Pain’tseen her for two hours. A ’ 
yo to him, and talk to hit yourself; and in her owt room? 
then you would also see the young Freneh Mrs. Herbert didn't stop to iake : 
yvirl; and, as you saved her lifeywho knows but hurried on. 
but what she might give hin up for your The house and yvarden were seare a 
sake?"’ but no traee of the missing child could , 
A faint flush sprang to her colorless found. 
cheek, In an interval of Mrs. Herbert's torrent 
“Yes,” she said; “ves, I will, | will:only of wonder and vexation, mot anining 
swear tome that vou will take ine to hitn with reproach, at the unexplained ates ’ 
that you are not deceiving ine. To cannot of ter ‘ tuUyhter frou ler liome, the doect 
believe anyone now,’ she adceg, despair sala quietly: 
ingly. ‘Jenny, Was anyone here during y r 
oo | swear to you that I Wiil take vou tr tr stress absence?’ 
London, Miss Herbert; and vou have heard “Peary me, doctor eplied J 
that the marriage is totakeé place there. Is who should @oine, Pd like wo Know, on 
that enough?” jnurket-day, when every one’s gon 7 
“Yes, ves -J beg your pardon, she fer town?” 
plied, with touching humility; ‘only if “Not Miss Lloyd, or her mother? 
you remember, you said at first it was no asked, 
use; and Tthought—I] was frightened, 5 “No abitof them, doetor ‘WV 
know. Vou my? v of the yrand doings 
“You thonght that I was as talse as (;,range? Miss Luey's going t 
yrand jover,”’ he said; “well, I forgive irried next week, and M j 
But, we tnust start: or we Shall be loo até oe fine ul brenchwona 
I ight TI heard some one y ne. The have no tiu 
now, re ta 
4 ed sprang u 
A ‘4 
. as 
+ . 
anniv one eing 4a Spe p! 
et thein beever a9 clever and t 4] ‘ j 4 
She drew back. j away,” 
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“And did Miss Winifred hear it?’ contin- 
ued the doctor. 


“Not she,” said Jenny; ‘at least, unless a | 
word got to her through the window,which | 


I don 'tthink, cause we never spoke above | 
our breath, and she Was upstairs all the 
titne.”’ 

The doctor questioned the girl no fur- 
ther, 

It was but too clear to his mind. 

Hie only besitated as to whether it were 
wise lo enlighten the parents as to tie 
cause of the poor girl's restiess flight from 
her home. 

Even to him the idea of aovthing but a 
lisorte i de sire tors itt lk , “Ati ls md Pe from 
observation had not vet ooeurred, 

At last he decided on the propriety of | 
sounding the wood folks as to their knowl. 
@iye of what lad so long been golny on une | 
der their eves. 

“Farmer Herbert,” said the doctor, after 
4 few tnoments’ besitation, “you will ex- 
cuse my taking the privilege of an old | 
friend, and oue that loves your daughter 
alist as well as you do, Has it never | 
struck you that vou let young Lloyd with 
the girl tooimuch, and that tnaybe she is | 
breaking her heart about him, while he is | 
eourting that handsome Freneb girl, who, 
Jam teld, has nearly caught higijor,at least, 
Jet lit eateh ber?’ 

“Is it true, Doctor?’ said the farmer, al- 
most flercely. 

The doctor nodded, 

“And isthe yvouny man really potny to 
be married to the girliay Winny saved at 
the risk of ber own life.”’ 

The doetor bowed his head. 

He could not speak the words that would 
bring grief and anguish on the poor 
father’s heart. 

“Then may rod help my ebild, and pun 
ish the wian Who has dared to blight) her 
young life,’ said Mr. Herbert, lis) tuanly 
features darkening with stern indignation. 
Maya father’s curse rest on bit till tis 

sos 








dyitis day 

“ebPush, Herbert, hush!’ said the doetor, 
“You area Crod-fearing tuan and a brave 
one. Itis tor you to set che example of pa- 
tience and fortitude to your wife and ehild, 
and notto give way like a rash, hot-headed 
mtripeling. You may need all your faith 
and subuission, my old friend, and you 
know where to seek it.”’ 

“] do, | do,” said the farmer, eagerly, 
“but it seems like to fail ine where my 
child is concerned, She isthe very apple 
of my eye, doctor —the treasure of tiny heart 

and T could not answer for myself where 
khe is coneerned.”’ 

“If thine eve offend thee, pluck it out,” | 
said the doctor, solommiv. ‘No earthly 
blessing should make us forget the giver, | 
Liewellvn Herbert, or it will  tnaybe 
happen that the Dlessing may become our 
bitterest trial, our sharpest thorn.” 

“There is something tore than you say, 
Doctor, to tuake you speak thus,’ said Ter 
bert, looking at hin with a hayyard, 
anxious face, ‘Tl charge you, by your long 
friendship forme and gaine, and our Chris 
tian brotherhood, mot to Keep ine in the 
dark where Latin the person who has the 
first claim to Know the truth. Whiat mis 
fortune is hanging over us? Speak! and 
fear not to tell me the worst.’ 

The doctor was a brave inan, but he lad 
literally no courage to execute the task im- 
posed upon lin, and yet he knew that the | 
blow would fall, and perhaps from less 
friendiy and cautious hands. 

keoitsouny triend,” said he; “and miay 
the Lord, in whouwt you have trusted, sus 
tani vou! 

He then began to speak in a low, rapid 
volee, grasping the farmer's hand the while, 
like one that fears to stop, lest his) breathe 
ir bis Courage should fail bite. 


[tO BE CONTINUED. J 


LOVER AND LORD. 
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A BRHOCKING SCANDAT “SOWING 


AND REAPING, PEGGY,” 


BTc., £TC., ETC. 
CHAPTER XIX.—[CONTINUVED. } 
YURELY Vance must see things in this | 
light,’ Cristine thought, as she array- 
\ ed herself with cousiderable trepidation 
lor the coming interview with her brother 
for Vance, having been duly apprised of | 
their whereabouts, had promised to eall 
early in the day. 
“At least we shall not meet in Benjuda’s 
presence,” Miss Siigleton thought, witha 
nervous laugh, when, a little betore noon, 
she beard her brother's clear voice in the 
hall, and a few seconds later her mother’s 





clad weloouiny ery. 
“J will leave them a few moments to 
gether; itis bat fuir,’’ she said, «as she 
closed her bed-rooim door and walked back 
to the tall pler-glass that reflected a face so 
drawn and hayward that she could hardly 
believe ither own. She bit her dips till 
they nearly bled and f reed them to the 
t rhersel! for 


yiiastiv parody 


»* . 
the fear she showed It is is ‘ ] 
bu pPpome i { I la ifralad 
Va ‘ 

>» 5 = . 

e 
th | j \ ‘ ° 
With O18 in {t Was not unt ~ eara 


the door open and thelr volcees @ch nu 
the hali that soe found resoiution to d 


the stairs and stand in her brother's pres- 
ence 


ese nd 





| towards her. 


to her da gher, 


Popnion since Twas aygirl, and actors were | . 
, ithe role of King Cophetua exacily suited 


) cltement yet 


THE SATURDAY 





She looked like a ghost, as she stood white 


| and trembling, unable to articulate a word, | 


but raising eyes of hopeless entreaty to his. 

Even Vanee, stern as his resentinent 
was, and just as he thought it to be, wasa 
littic inoved and soltened ; be had intended 
to raise his hat, as to astranyer, and passon, 

Now, to his mother’s astonished—*Why, 
Vance, it is Cristine! he answered with 
cold gentleness, “How do you do, Cristine! 
—and just touched ber hand with fingers at 
Which she caugiit with a passionately grate- 
ful cluteh, 

It was the strangest meeting between 
brother and sister; but Cristine felt it was | 
something gained; and, asthe tall hand- 
some youny tnan passed Out into the sunlit 
street, she drew a lony breath of relief. 

“What are you sighing about?’ Mrs, | 
Bruce asked alinost indignantly, as she led | 
the way back into the sitting room and 
plutnped contentedly down into the near- 
“It there was a happy day, this is 


est Seal 
one.’ 

Cristine did not answer—hardly listened 
indeed——a fact which her mother was too 
brimful of delightful excitemnt lo resent, 
oreven notice, 

“baney, Cristine! Vanee is married, and 
Inaking so much money, and, as Berjuda 
S4aVs, On the way to bea great man; and he 
has one sweet little girl called * Nora,’ and 
the best wife in the world.” 

But the fashion in which her mother's 
news was delivered wasa little too much 
for Cristine., With one item tumbling over 
another, and all mixed pell-inail, she could 
only yather that Vanee was imarried—in 
itself a starWing and significant fact that 
naturally influence his attitude 


thbigetat 


“Try to tell ine the story coherently, 
nother,’ she sad more patiently than she 
usually spoke; “remember T know nothing 
yet, and au: eager to Know all.” 

Her attention was now vividly awake, 

She drew her chair a iittle nearer, and 
listened with Cayer interest tu the story Mrs, 
truce had to tell. 

It was briefly the story of Vance’s wooing 
ind wedding, and his rapid “asker 
success, which witha perteet belief in the | 
truth of lis words, he aseribed wholly «nod 
solely to his wife, 

“Bat for her -T should have been a 
penniless Vag tbond to-day, mother,’’ he had 
said proudly. ‘Tamra vagabond still, of | 
eourse, buta Vagabond with a balance at 
Inv bankers’, and avery respectable visit- 
iny-list--whieceh is a vagabond with a differ- 
ones, as you know,” 

“T told bin IT did know,’ Mrs. Bruce 
finished, turming with perfect: seriousness 
“TL sad Baron Benjuda-- 
he knows all about the Baron, Crissie—-told 
us that the world had quite: changed its 


people of cousideration now. The laughed, 
sald the Baron was quite rygot, and again that 
he owed all) this consideration to his wite.’’ | 

“And when are we lo see this paragon of 
perfection?” Cristine asked, unable to re. 
press the habitual sneer, though she was 
honestly anXious for the answer, 

Mrs. Bruce's face clouded a little. 

“Well not just at present; the baby ic not 
four weeks old, and he does not think 
Nettio that is, iis wite--could bear the ex- 





Cristine Siagleton pondered in some per- 
plexity the words that) were aiere dis- | 


Sappotntinent, mot to be questioned or ex- 
aAtioed, to lion tuother.,  Ller acute mtelleet 
SAW Somppethliltiy Striagiyse inh at peroliteition that 


left the reconei tiation ieoumplete, and she 
vainly Sought to atlix a reason to it. 

There could hardly be danger to the most 
nervous patient im the visit of avowed|y 
friendiv persons, and Vanee must have seen 
that Mrs, Bruce was prepared to receive ber | 
new daughter-in-law with something ap- 
proachiay rapture, 

Was it designed to keep her at a distance, 
or was Vanee ss home-life not so altogether 
chariuing as be wished them to believe ? 

“Didhe pive vou hisaddress ?" she asked 
abruptly; and Mrs. Brace shook her head, 

“No, ny dear; | forgot to ask him for it. 
Ile said the first day Nettle could come out 
he would bring her here.”’ 

But it was hardiy Nettie; her brother's 
conduct was surely prompted by some 
other motive than care for her, his delicate 
Wife. Tn ber restless suspicious frame ot | 
mnind Cristine felt that she should kuow no 
peace until she hud solved the lnyvstery. 

Loug before conjecture bad bad time to 
exhaust itselfon the subject, Baron Benjuda, 
more radiant, iuiposing looking, and tas. 
terful than ever in his new character of 
accepted iover, had tiade his appearance 
and clattned all her attention and ali her 
aare. 

Hie was so large and limportant a person- 
age, It seemed only natural to allow hima 
clear Stage In one’s thoughts, and even Mrs, 
Bruce allowed Vance to be forgotten while 
this comfortable wooer disecoursed in his 


rich sonorous tones of love and money. 

Hie was the tost solidly satisfactory of 
lovers, If to atnore sentimental fancy he 
tiight have been held to fall something 
short of ideal perfection. 

A few brief questions as to Cristine’s 


position and prospects, which a shrewd 
BUCKS AL Lilie baa ns character edd = Muers. 
Bruce to auswer with wise frankoess, and 
then he turned to the thore ag able side 
fthe subject, and, le yr Vers ich 
it = a5 { ’ } ¢ 
| SI > 

i 

il 

is I 

\ iit “ ia \ 
and grind of genteel pretentious | 
long. 


hey listened with eager eyes and lips 
apart while the full rich voice fowed 


| evenly on in talk of settlements and pin. 


| due fromm me, 


| into his eyes, said, witha quick hysteric 


|} and drew her to him, till the tair head 
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money and banking-accounts for prese'! 
need. 

Lord de Gretten was a rich man, and had 
seemed to their then views lavishly liberal ; 
but there wasa touch of Eastern tmagn!- 
ficence about the Baron’s ideas which threw 
those of the dead man completely into the 
shade, 

“You are too generous, Baron,’’ Mrs. 
Bruce cried at last, tears of real gratitude 
rising in her eyes, a touch of true teeling 
making her utterance husky and indistinct ; 
while Cristine sat with clasped hands and 
down-bent head, wildly wondering if this 
were to be her punishinent—-if the gates of 
Paradise were ts swing back before her, | 
only to close inexorably in ber face—if all 
the fairy-gold rained down in this glitter- 
ing shower would changa within her grasp 
to withered leaves, 

“Tut, tut, nny dear madam,” the Baron 
said, with sovereign graciousness, well 
pleased alike with bimselfand her—in trath, 
the seuse of royal condescension on his part 
was more delightful to him than any great 
alliance would have been—“the thanks are 
It is ry privilege to give 
your pearl a splendid setting.” ; 

The “pearl”? thus apostrophizvd did her 
best to smile in grateful acceptance of the 
compliment, but the effort was hardly suc- 








cessiul. 
“Cristine must thank you,” Mrs. Bruce 
murmured as she withdrew, thinking at 


| the same time that she could have perform. | 


ed the duty much better than her daughter, 
who in this (he moment of her triumph had 
yrown strangely listless, spiritiess and dull, 

She looked up as the door closed, and 
saw Benujda holding a diamond snake ring 
ready to slip upon her finger. 

Somehow the sight brought back thag 
other ring that bad been the seal of Nora | 
Bruce's betrothal, the tiery serpent that had 
yoaded that unhappy girl to madness and 
death, and worse than death. 

bid this hold such asting for her, a just 
retributive sting?) She withdrew her hand, 
With a Sharprimpulsive ery, and a shudder 
that ran through her whole fraine. 

The Baron drew back witha very dis- 
pleased look; he was slow to take offence, 
slow to believe that any one would mean to | 
offend him; but her movement had been 
uninistakable—he must needs resent it. 

Betore he could put his anger into words | 
however, she caught his hands, and looking 


sob—- 

“You are too good to ine—areal King | 
Cophetua; and I, atrue begyar-inaid have 
nothing to offer in return.” 

The ring slipped on easily atter that, and | 


the white hand on whieh it glittered was 


raised with pallant grace tothe Baron’s lips. 
This was the homage that he liked best; 


him, he thought. 
Cophetua was surely the wisest of kings, 


| a true epicure of feeling. 


“Nothing to offer!’ he said graciously, 
witha lordly imocking smile. “Only the 
best gifts of Cophetua’s queen, her love and 
innocence and beauty 1’ 

The compliment was prettily turned, or 
so he flattered himself, but Cristine did not 
sinile as though it had banisned her last 
modest tear. 

On the contrary, she looked, with a sort 
of wistful entreaty altogether out of keep- | 
ing with her character as he Knew it, and 
held one hand, as though she feared to | 


| release it. 


“What is it, iny lily queen?’ he asked, 


| half puzzled by the strangeness of her mood, | 


halt flattered by the thought that he had 
inspired a real affection where he had 
intended to inake a splendid purchase. 

“Tt--if anything should come between us 
now! shesaid, with sucha look of such 
yenuine terror as filled the Baron with 
supreme delight. 

“Nothing shall.” 

He threw one arin round her sliin) waist 


rested upon his broad shoulder. ‘*You are 
mine now, Cristine; and I should like to 
see the tuan who would try to take what I 
eall mine tromn ime!’ 

The cheerful contidence of the strong un- 
sentimental voice was tike a tonic draught 
Lo Cristine. 

Why should she worry herself any more ? 

Her past was past; it should not over- 
shadow her future. 

She raised ber head; and disengaging 
herself with a pretty laugh, she gracefully 
glided from tie subject. 

“Vanee was here this morning,” she said, 
leaning back against the tall velvet-backed 
chair, well aware that her lover was noting 
the eifective contrast it presented to the 
pale gold of her hair, the clear whiteness 
of her skin. ‘Vance was bere; and he is 
married.” 

"As 1 could have told you,” Benjuda said | 
tuanquilly. “TI remember Miss Clare last | 
vear a bright pretty creature, full of talent 
and grace.’ 

‘But an actress,’’ Miss Singleton said de- 
precatinaly. 

“My connections will do you no great 
credit, I fear.’ 

The Baron laughed with easy and magni- 
heent scorn. 

Cristine still 
thought. 


“My dear child, what can such things 
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you up—but net till then. Do you agree to 
that, Cristine ?”’ 

Yes,’ said Cristine fainthy—and her 
blood ran cold with fear. 

“And when are you to see the new sister. 
in-law ?”’ 

“On’’—Cristine looked up, inspired with 
a new idea—‘motber and I intended to pay 
her a surprise visit; but Vance is so stupid 
he never left his address.”’ 

“Well,I can get you that,”’ Benjuda said, 
smiling. 

“Without asking bim directly? For we 
want to surprise them both.” 

“Certainly: can get it at the 
theatre.”’ 

“Oh, if you will!’ Cristine said, with a 
delighted look, froin which the Baron drew 
the pleasant but erroneous conviction that 
she really cared for her brother, and was 
indeed more generally soft-hearted and af- 
fectionate than he had thought. 

“‘By-the-way, Cristine,”’ he said, as, after 
a sufficiently lengthy stay, he rose to go, “J 
should have told you that Lady Olivia 
Blake intends to caill.”’ 

“Lady Olivia Blake!” 

“Yes; I asked it as a personal favor, and 
being an old friend of mine, she did not 
like to refuse, though of course, in the cir- 
curmstances, the visit will be rather painful 
to her.”’ 

“Ot course,’ said Cristine, constraining 
herself to speak as indifferently as he did, 
though she wondered, in an inner agony, 
whether Lady Olivia had filled in the very 
meagre s..etch she had given of her step- 
sister's tragic ending. 

Benjuda tapped the pale cheek in a fond- 
ly patronising fashion. 

“Do not look so seared, lily. She will 
not harrow vour feelings with any allusions 
to the murder. 

“She was too fond of that wretched seamp 
of a De Gretton, I think. At least, she 
seeins never to have recovered from the 
shock of his death.” 

“] do not wonder,” Cristine said, with a 
truthfal shudder,and yet with a fear-sharp- 
ened quickness to take shelter behind his 
own words, ‘tl cannot bear to think of that 
time.” 

“And you shall not, lily,’’ he cried, with 
a parting kiss; “henceforth vou shall think 
only of me.” 

Cristine smiled till he was out of 
Sight. 

The sinile faded in the old look of fear; 
to her conscience-stricken thoughts — it 
seemed that all who knew or had guessed 
at her old treachery were rising upto bear 
witness against her now. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

YOULD you tell me all that you remem- 
ber of that night, Nora? It is for your 
own sake I ask it—no, for mine’’—as 

the girl drew back into the shadow, hiding 
her tace with both white bands—"I will 
not let you live this life ia death any 
longer. 

“All the world shall know, as 1 know, 
that vou are innocent !”’ 

Arthur Beaupre spoke with vehement 
passion. 

His handsome face was flushed and eager, 
his blue eyes were dark and dilated. 

He looked strangely unlike the listless 
world-weary invalid of a few days 
back, 

The two were alone together in Mrs. 
Vance Singleton’s pretty sitting-room,alone 
with their own wmemories for coimn- 
pany. 

The evening shadows were falling softly 
around them, the stars were peeping here 
and there in the faint gravy sky to which 
Nora’s dark eyes turned with a wistful per- 
sistency, though her thoughts were centred 
on things personal, 

“What would you have me to do?’ she 
said, without turning her head, and speak- 
ing with a graye pathos that went to the 
young tnan’s heart. 

“The world believed ne guilty, and be- 
lieves me dead. Would you have me give 
invself up to justice ?”’ 

“No, not” 

Arthur grew white with horror at the 
pieture her words called up. 

“But vou are not guilty. My darling, 
you are a tnartyr, not a criminal !’ 

The favor of his tone brought a faint rose- 
tint to the pale cheek and a grateful light 
to the dark eyes; but Nora saic 
gently— 

“You take my word for that, Arthur; | 
have no otherevidence to offer—and the 
world—” 

“Oh, the world!” 

Arthur rose and paced the room with 
rapid irregular steps, then paused, leaning 
both arms on the back of a tall chair, and 
looking down at silent Nora with all his 
loving aching heart in his blue eyes. 

“Nora, the world was crueller than I— 
than Vance—than those who loved you 
most dearly. 

“We thought you dead, and, reading in 
that death the confession of a eritie, never 
paused to sift the evidence that nay bear 
less hardly upon you than you think. 
Your disappearance gave perfect immunity 
to the real criminal—remeimber that.” 

Still Nora did not answer. 

Ile saw that she was listening with earn- 
est attention, and went on eagerly— 


i swear prove vour innocence, to find 
er nal! . 
Nora, tor our love's sake, do net refus 
i@arest rv t recail 6% 
lent of that night. 
I will’’—the clear voice vibrated with 


new earnest emotion, with something that 
sounded alinost like the ring of hope, 
though thi “ray eves darkened pathetica ly 
nervously 
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clasped—“I will try; but, Arthur, you 
must give me time. 

“T was nad, mad with fear and misery 
that night,and all my recollections are con- 
fused and dim.” 

‘Take time, my darling.”’ 

The poor young fellow’s own heart throb- 
bed with suffveating quickness, his blood 
coursed madly through his veins, bis brain 
grew dizzy with its thronging hopes and 
fears. 

Yet, by a giant effort, he forced hiviself 
io speak with something like reassuring 
calin, 


Everything now depended upon her 
clearness of memory, upon faculties that 
had been obscured so eruelly and so 
long. 


The length of time that had _ passed, the 
opportunities that had been let slip, the 
easy fashion in which inquiry into the 
crime had been allowed to degenerate into 
a search for the lost bride—all these things 
had rendered search for the real criminal 
almost hopeless, unless she, who alone 
knew the rea story, could help him with 
some clue. 

“Take time, Nora; little by little it will 
all cone back, and then——"’ 

He could not finish the sentence, could 
only steady his trembling hands upon the 
tall ehair-back and watch the young face, 
with its strange frame of silver hair, as 
though life and death hung—as ndeed they 
did—upon the utterance of those pale per- 
fect lips. 

‘“IHe—Lord de Gretton—did not speak 
until we reached the cottage,’’ Nora said,in 
a low frightened voice, as though the 
sound of her own words alarmed her; 
“and then,I cannot tell you; it was dreadful 
—it seeined as though some demon took 
possession of hit. 

“He pushed ine into a chair, and stood 
over ine, with his eyes—he had such 
strange eves, Arthur!—sunk tar back in 
his head, but very bright; and now they 
blazed as though a fire burned beneath his 
heavy lids, 

“Oh, | see thein so often in my dreains— 
I can see thei now !”’ 

She paused, with a stvong shudder and a 
look of deadly terror. 

But the entreaty of Arthur’s face was 
more potent even than the old haunting 
fear. 


Conquering the tremor, she went on 
bravely— 
“He told methat I had deceived and 


trapped hiin—I, who would have died tar 
more gladly than marry him—that I was a 
false wife—a woinan he could never trust 
apain. 

“At first I tried to answer hiin; 
would not hear me. 


but he 
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literally trembled with passion, as he said | 
between his teeth— | 

* ‘Never,so long as we may live! I never | 
trust a traitress ; and, if you wish to know | 
how 1 forgive the women who have | 
wronged ine, w#k Lady Olivia Blake.’ 

“They were the last words he ever spoke 
tome, Arthur. No wonder that they lin- 
gerin my mind, 

“IT hardly understood them then; but 
afterwards, when all things were confused 
and misty in my thoughts, those words 
rang in iny ears incessantly.’’ 

She paused again, her hands tightly 
locked, her eyes gazing into the deepenin 
shadows of the A ae with a strained an 
paintul intensity. 

Arthur did not dare to speak, to hasten in 
any way the disclosure that was 80 slow to 
come, 

“The hours seemed long, horribly long, 
Arthur--and yet IT inust have passed them 
in asort of trance. 

“Long atter iny maid had left me for the 
night I sat by the open window, thinking, 
thinking in amaze of misery, tiil I fell into 
a dull heavy sleep—a sleep that left ma no 
consciousness of present surroundings—- 
only an abiding sense of pain and fear. 
And, while I slept, Arthur, I dreamed a 
dreain—such a strangely vivid, dreadful 
dreain that I woke from it tretmbling from 
head to foot, and with great drops of per- 
Spiration on iny forehead. 

“T thought that, while Lord de Ciretton | 
Set writing in the room below, with his 
heart tull of pitterness and anger,a shadow 
caine nearer and nearer; and I knew that 
iteame to do him hari. | 

“T saw its outline clearly in the moon- 
light, tall, black, and slender, a graceful 
wonmmn’s shape. 

“The face was hidden ; but I caught the 
glitter of fierce eyes,and in the small white 
hand another glitter that made my heart 
stand still. 

‘*] tried to screamin, to warn the nan, who 
never raised his head, of the dreadful 





thing that drew nearer every moment ; 
but horror had paralyzed my every 
faculty. 


“T could not stirorery. I heard a sharp 
ery of pain, aclear and cruel laugh, the 


sound of taunting voices, and a heavy 
fall. 
“Then the spell that held ine seemed 


suddenly to snap, and in an agony of terror 
I—awoke! 

“So it had been but a dream atter all! I 
was still in the velvet chair by the open 
window, 

“Stillness perfect 
around. 

“Far up in the clear blue of the heavens 
the moon shone with full brightness, mak- 


and intense reigned 








“He cut my explanation short with that 
bitter little laugh of his, and went on and 
on, in a cold, Smooth, merciless voice, say- 
ing the cruellest things in the quietest 
fashion, till at last I really ceased to under- 


stand hii. 
“His words seemed to bruise and = hurt 
mv brain like soinany blows, but not to 


convey to it any coherent idea, 

“T suppose he saw this, for he suddenly 
bent forward, seized ine by the shoulder, 
and shook me, bringing his face so close to 
mine that I could not keep back a startled 
cry. 

***You are hysterical, my lady, worn out 
and exhausted by the fatigues and excite- 


ments of the day,’ he said, with grim hor- 
rible mockery. 
“*Your maid shall show you to your 


rooin. 

“‘In your present state of excitement 
you had better keep in for the remainder of 
the evening.’ 

“*T understand; I am a prisoner,’ I said 
slowly. 

““By no ineans,’ be answered, with an 
angry snarl. ‘We will not shock the ser- 
vants witha key; you are indisposed—a 
fitting subject for strong tea and sal-volatile, 
as your maid will readily believe. You are 
by no means a prisoner—only understand’ 
—his hand closed again ina cruel grip upon 
my Shoulder,and again my heart died with- 
in me ina chill and deadly fear—‘only un- 
derstand that I shall be on guard the whole 
evening in this reom. 

“So, if vou have a fancy for any more 
stolen meetings with your lover——' 

“Tn spite of the craven fear that paralyzed 
me, Arthur, I broke in then; the insult 
was too cruel, the wrong too great tor even 
powardice to bear. 

“‘T met Mr. Beaupre by aecident, and 
we have parted for ever,’ I began; but he 
cut ine savagely short. 

«That is my business—I will see to that,’ 
he said, in a low grating voice that was in 
itself a threat. 

**With both of vou I have along account 
to settle; but not now—not now,’ 

“Arthur, tothis dav [ cannot tell what 
inpulse moved ine in that moment to do 
tne last thing I should have thought of do- 
itug a second or so betore, Until then I tad 
hated hitn as a Slave hates a hard and cruel 
inaster to whom he is hopelessly con- 
signed. 

“His look had never been more threaten- 
ing, his words nore cruel—and yet all in a 





momenta flood of light seemed to rush 
upon ine. 

“T saw things by its clear lustre ™®> 
longer frowtiiy point of view, but fromm 
his—saw that he had wrong to complain of 


and disappointment to endure, that, where 
he truste d,he bad—though, Heaven knows 


en deceived The itn 
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But he sna j ‘ 5 and As 
though my fingers burned hbitn, hws eyes 


shone with their evil glitter, and his voice | 
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distinctly visible; from terrace to terrace 
the lovely light passed down,till it reached 
and lingered on the placid splendor of the 
sea—and, look where TI would, no flying 
figure was in sight. | 
\ 
| 
| 


| 
ing each nook and == corner of the garden | 
' 


“It was a dreain,thank Heaven—a dream 
only! 

“PT sank back in ny chair, ashamed to 
tind how intense was iny feeling of relief, 


how strong a hold the vanished vision bad 
had upon me. 
“Jt was long before IT could control the 


wild throbbing of my heart, or regain any- 
thing like composure; but it came at last; 
and, worn out and exhausted, | once more 
dozed off, to be once more roused by a long 
moan of pain. 

“This time however the sound did vot 
cease With my Slutnber, as I sat, cold) and 
shaking, in the chill gray morning light. I 
heard it again, and yet again—a sound = to 
freeze the blood in your veins,a sound like 
the inoan of a wounded anitual too weak to 
cry aloud. 

“Alinost mechanically, conscious in an 
unconscious way that piteous = sound 
had reached no ear but tine, I rose to 
ny feet, and, obeying some iimpulse be- 
yond ny own control, descended the stairs 
and entered the little rooin in whieh Lord 





de Gretton had told .ne he should be ‘on 
guard.’ 1 found Oh, Arthur, is it any 
wonder that the sight I looked on drove 
me mad ?”’ 
She broke down in @ passion of hysteri- | 


cal tears. 
Arthur let her ery, restraining his inpa- 
tience by a giant effort tor her sake. 


In such tears lay the best medicine for 
the overwrought nerves and overtaxed 
brain. 


He held one band within his own strong 
clasp, in firm assurance of his) sympathy; 
but it was not till the sobs had died away, 
and the girl tried to smile gratefully 
through her tears, that he spoke at all— 
then he said gently— 

“Do not dwell on details that distress you 
but finish the story, like iny own brave 
girl, You found Lord de Gretton-- 
dead ?” 

“Not dead, but dving,’’ she said, in a low 
shaken voice. “He still lived when I 
knelt beside hitn, but that was all. The 
blood ran like a river round hitn; it wason 
inv dress, iny hands—everywhere; ard 
his face was white--oh, so horribly white \. 


I should have thought him dead but for 
the dreadful ylitter of his eyes and that 
broken cry—it was faint a$ the faintest 
whisper. 

“Then I tried to raise his head, to ery 
aloud; but my voice tailed, and he tino 
tioned me back. 

“He tried to nove, to speak, tailed, and 


tried ayain, and, DY a S&uU 


i ein eftor ierked it ne ‘ rc ‘ ‘ 


eS ‘ I 
hand upon the a 


Li bead, and 
thanked Heaven in his 


ment 
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intnost Leart that 


Lannea Since 


| solutely necessary seal of 
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even this ray of light, faint and uncertain 
as it was, had pierced the darkness of the 
night and given proiwnise of the dawn at 
hand. 

“T,’’ the sweet voice was sharpened by 
pain, the sweet uplifted eyes were filled 
with self-reproachful light, “I was not 
brave, Arthur; I was not what you called 
ine, 

“I dropped like a dead thing by Lord de 
Gretton's side, and, when I awoke, it was 
broad day. 





**It was too late to summon help, too late | 


for anything. 

“[think I went mad in that moment, 
Arthur! The sight of the rigid motionless 
figure, of the blood that lay around me, 
that stiffened on my dress, my hands, my 
feet, the hopelessness of my own future, a 
craven fear of the life that seemed seo in- 
comprehensibly cruel—all seemed to stir 
ine a sudden frenzy,and bid me take my 
in my own hands. 

“T forgot all things—conscience, religion, 
duty—all but the sweet and easy death that 
awaited me there, atthe cliffs foot; and, 
like a thing possessed, I rushed to meet 
it. 

“You know the 
little strained sob, 


rest,’ she said, with a 


is not much Known as such. | 


‘Tleaven sent iny better angel, Nettie, to | 


inv rescue ; and for all the inonths that fol 
lowed I remember little more--nothing but 
the absolute devotion with which Vance 
and she have watched and tended and = sac- 
rificed theinsel ves to me--ine, Whom they 
thought a inurderess !’ 

The shadows had gathered unnoticed 
round the young pair as they sat absorbed 
in their own conversation, 

The faint moonlight and = the 
glimmnerof the lamp across 
lighted the room now, 

Arthur stood by the window, looking out 
abstractedly, bis whole thought) enyrossed 
by the story he bad heard. 

Suddenly he turned to Nora, who, lost in 
a paintul reverie, sat by the table, and 
spoke quickly, with a nervous jar in 
voice = 

‘Nora dearest, go away fora little while 
to vour own room. A lady has just come 
into the house, and I think—TI fear 
dearest, to please me!" 

A little surpised, but 
obedient, Nora rose at Cnee and moved 
wards the door. 

It opened ih ber face, and disclosed Cris- 
tine Singleton’ 


uncertain 
the street 


his 





unquestioning|ly 
Lo- 


Nora recognized her stepsister at 
onee, 

Cristine; whose veil of spotted met eon 
fused her vision and whose eves were mot 
trained to the desk, naturally conmeluded 
that the slender forin was that of Mes, 
Vanee Singleton, 

“My dear sister,’’ she cried, with out- 

i stretched hand and her  aiost) fascinating 
| smile, “PT have come, in’ spite of Vanee's 
wrohibition, to make acquaintance with 

Tance’s wile, 
“T know we shall love each other very 


dearly.”’ 

Sne bent her fair head with the words, 
prepared to ioprint the kiss that is the ab 
friendship fewm- 
inine. 

Nora drew her aside instinetively. 

The one clear line ot light tell straight 
across the fair proud face, defining it with 
startling eflect ayainstthe blackness of the 
surrounding shadows, 

Cristine grew absolutely livid. 

A cry rose to her lips, but it fouid mo ut 
terance, 

Lecounition instantaneous, 
instantaneous was the paralyzing 
that seemed turning her to stone, 

‘“Nora,’’ she cried at) last, in a 
broken voice——"'Nora Of anne’ 

She paused, trembling frou head to foot, 
oppressed with the horror of asupernatural 
presence, 

As Nora neither 
fell suddenly upon 


and o4s 
lertor 


WAS 


hicarse 


or 


moved nor spoke, shir 
her knees, upraising 


both hands, with an exceedingly bitter 
ery 

“Forgive mie, Nora, cruel is I 
was!’ 

“Hush!’ Nora said, with a grave sweet 
ness that seemed tall angelic to the eon 
science-stricken wotnan and the listening 
tian. 

“Tt ist tor me to fear vou now, C ristisne | 
aim not dead, and you can give ine up to 
justice with a word, 

* * * * a * 

Lady Oliivia Blake satin the tiny lux 


uriously-lurnished nest she called her own 
snilgywery, awalllng with some lini patience 
the arrival of an expected guest. 

It was barely twilight—a rosy ylow stil! 
lingered in the western sky. 

Her ladyship’s curtains were all drawn, 
and, the light of a dozen wax-candiles not 
being considered enough to illuminate the 
sinall room, a large tnoderator lanip Upon 
aceptre-table diffused a bright radiance 
around. 


Light was acraze with Lady Olivia; the 
sun could never blaze too fully into every 
corner of her house. 

Wien the sun retired; she could not sup- 

Voly bis place with t many lights. 

Naturally ber elder feminine friends 
wondered amony themselves that ‘lear 
Olivia, With Whoin Complexion Was tioves 
astrony point, and whe, since ler Disa] 
Pp Initinent, oad wre vr quite too dreadiu ‘ 
pinehed and thin id sallow Stroaid ‘ 
to throw such a strony revealitip uv 
her fading ir ana ad | 


i 


@e | perhaps ‘ 


, 


aif & "DU iy 


ve clear, ny dear Ulivia, you should hay 


: 


white substanee, having an odor of tresh 
wood, and absorbs an litiense quantity 
loft liquid. The best wood-wool was found 
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soine mercy on your Visitors’ compiexions.” 

“The sun that comes here will not seorch 
them,’ was the short and barely courtecus 
answer, 

“Scorch them! No; but’ —with a litt 
shoulder-shrug and prettily affected laugh 
-—‘“though you disdain them, there are 
secrets of the toilette, vou know,” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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Scientific and Useful. 


Rust.—A German inventor has patented 
a preparation for protecting iron from rust- 
ing. It consists of ordinary oil paint mixed 
with ten per cent. of burned tnagnesia, 
baryta orstrontia, and mineral oil. 

Fites.— A greasy file is instantly cleansed 


> 


by holding ita moment in ao steam jet. 
This is a ready and etlective “grease cure’ 
for machinists and other mechanics work- 


ing where steam is handy; simple as it is, it 


Sponors.—To clean and whiten old and 
discolored sponges, first well wash them in 
soapand wacer, then well rinse them so as 
to be quite free from soap; then soak theo 
in a solution of permanganate of potash for 
three mninutes; then well wash incold wae 
terand put them into some strong oxatie 
weld, when the sponge will 
titul bright vellow. 

New Can.—A new parlorand sleeping 
ear has no aisle running throughthe centre, 
Instead there is a corridor atthe side, inte 
which the doors of the Various COU part- 
nents open. The sofas with which the eo. 
partinents are furnished are at night tranea- 


become a beau. 


formed into bred, The bee Is ire rials up 
With the bead next the corridor partition, 
“bringing the vital parts of the body In the 
iniddle of the car, a safer position than 
alony the sides of the windows, Dhie tects 


are lonwer than those of other cars, 
Kneeorrie Liagnrineg,—The endless di 
versity of uses to which eleetricitv. tay be 
received another itllustration reeently it 
the Court Opera a Vieuna, where, ty the 


simple expedient ofsuspending tinv thean 
descent lemps by tine Swingmig wires, the 
eflect was produced of swartns of tiretlios 


Hitting about a tropical forest, By «witelhes 


the current is turned off and on at the 
pleasure of the operator, And the effeet, as 
the artificial fireflies: flash and danee in 
inid-air, isSaid to have been eleetrical in 
other than a literal sense, 


Woon i Sturarery.—Wood is bemy 


employed sclentitically in surgery in a dit 
ferent forty [rot ordinary splints. \ 
foreigner lias tate xinueced wood-wool a ‘ 
cheap and useful dressing for wounds; and 
iL im teesdbage prepared eXtensively as a COln- 
mercial staple for surgical dressings. Tt is 
finely ground wood, as is extensively used 


in the wmanutaeture of paper, It is a clean 


delicate-fibered, 


look tiny, Merit vellowish 


thy that oer ee 
Farm and tbarden. 


ar 


Divittienta. blorses are subject to 
ipelathe riaaned the use of chlorate of portale 


Is youd Hn Sieh Cases, vIVitig two «rach 1M, f 
no Solttion, ut a close, 
hon Low rRS 1 4s or firye a t 
lor potted priatits alt burly ‘ 6. 
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PLANT AND Whew bis vear when you 
ire pulling in vor see } orewu ‘1 t i 
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OUus enemy A pliant can liave 4 i r 
Chie SATTIe Spreetes pero wily 5 | Fi 
thearv boothe feed core three siecaee } anid sth 
petition ms the result, 
ON RAINY Days. —Tf von rer 
boarth Sotmie ty ha 
rk outolt doors, and oon 
the eave ur stalsle anid 
thatdrip whieh vou usually a j 
7 i piet if j amid whi 
iwi bake t tits is I 
} that rainy day «as ub usual ‘ ‘ 
Siti te. 
Roi TREES Crotched cr 
es Olany Kindcan be keptt 
j Vi or twistiny t mrethier rie ’ , 
eae of the main branches | 
thus twisted toyetner w ti 
yrow into @ Solid) brat ‘ 
broken. Twigs from the sz i. 
cil to half an inch in dianiet ' { ‘* 
for this purpose, - 
DRAINING. lor sivaiiiys 4 f i : 
taketh ‘ip ir jilted ! ' j ‘d 
plecemeal, providitiy on 7 t + 
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HONORS AND CONDITION. 
No matter how richly endowed the mind; 
no matter if the rough diamond of intel- 
| lect be polished by academy and college 
until it shines as a very star; idleness wil) 
dull its lustre as sloth weakens the muscles, 
and in the end the active will be 
come of more value than the lazy gem. The 
ability to drink in all the dead and half the 
living languages swear through the 
gamut from Hebrew to modern 
Choctaw, has never yet made a man great, 
the com- 


pebble 


to 


ancient 


or even made him respected in 


mnunity 

On the contrary, the greater the advan- 
tages, the more brilliant the opportunities, 
more worthless 
ies held by peo- 


neglected or discarded, the 


the estimation in which he 


ple whose good opinion is worth the win- 
ning 
On the other hand, the race being free 
for all, no social or other artificial restric 
ions ferbidding entry, the track tending 
ever upward and onward, the young man 
who tails to contend for one of the prizes 
that awaits successtul achievement, is crim- 
ia] to his kind Nothing stands still in the 
snimate or inanimate creation Even the 
| rocks are slowly growing. Everything pro 
test® against it 
Inaction in man rusts the taculties, dwarfs 
| thi intellect } vs the mora! nature; 
ind |} s} . [ and curses the 
luck that do hot permit him te prosper 
j ile iis! tive neiyphoor, simply pro 
| fanes hi TT ies ghbor has at 
sined | lt with like ex 
eT ion have ai taine 1] | 
| The truth is, loating should be prohibited 
| asa crime, and those too lazy to work of 
| their own volition for the benefit of them- 
| selves or for the benefit of their families, 
should be putin some titution and be 
| compelled to labor for the benefit of the 
| State, the latter paying reasonable wages 
for their services to their families. The old 
German law requiring every youth, not 
even excepting the king’s sons, to” learn 


some useful occupation, would be an exe el- 
| Jent law for this d iy ind country. 
that ‘‘an idle 
and 


It has long been an axiom 


brain is the devil's workshop,”’ again, 


that ‘Satan still some mischief finds for 
| idle handsto do Industrious application 
isthetrue religion. Idleness is the sin of 
sins. No loafer can be a Christian. Wick 
z Iness of all kinds comes as natural to the 
lle man as honevy-making to the bees. In 
the school of idleness thieves are taught to 
steal, and rogues to swinale. It is the 

torce-bed for crime It is the prolific pa- | 
rent of gamblers and drunkards. Its ca 
reer i career of vagabondage, and its end 
ffi And when we realize the 


sputable truth of these things, we often 
wonder Why so many young men_ preter 
uch an ignoble existence when a= glorious 
ind inviting future spreads out like an in 


iting prospect before them 
re lt 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


| anuipinihiinns 
It is said that ne arly halt of the patents 
spplied for in recent years have been tor 
car-couplers, and still for all that the bulk 
of car-coupling to-day is done with the 


primitive link and pin 


AN Iowa man has figured out that the 


that State eat enough 
| feed one hundred thousand workmen, 
cost 84,000,000 the 
kil) 


ife Costs 34 (ro) OOO) 


1 
dogs of 


counting sheep they 


' 

‘e 

= 

| IN a spirit of rivalry, two Indianapolis 
, 

clothiers went to selling pants cheaply, so 
that one finally put his goods down to ten 
other following to five, 
at last—something 


cents a pair, the 
when both let them 


wo 


(like two thousand pairs in all—at one | 
} cent & pair 

Tue official returns show that the heal- 
thiest class of people in Great Britain are 


the inmates of prisons, where simple diet, 


| regular hours, and exercise are compulsory 


But the cases of insanity among the con 
Victs are out of proport to the number 
f other ailments r mmit a rime 

as 
ive vears, the pers wi nitates sig 
| nature or sign used by an artist, or puts the 
| name of another artist to his own or 


annually to | 
and | 


The education ot the children of the | 
| and is then subjected to anew bath of sul- , 











other work of art. A bill bas been framed 

to this effect. It gives the painter the 
same protection at law now enjoyed by 
manufacturers. 


Ir is generally thought that there is noth- 
ing easier than to give good advice. It is 
so abundant and cheap, it is said, because it 

' costs nothing. Now this may be applica- 
ble to much of the trite counsel and most of 
| the well-worn maxims that live upon the 
lips, but do not come from the heart; it may 
be true concerning such exhortations as we 
| have been in the habit of listening to trom 
one generation and passing on to the next, 
without much reference to their applicabil- 
itv; but itis not true of anything which 
honestly bears the name of good advice. 
That is not plentiful or easy to give. 

A wacnrne called a “horse bicycle’’ has 
recently been invented in Germany. It 
consists of two large wheels with a num- 
ber of smaller wheels arranged inside, so as 
to increase the speed of the large wheels, 


and thus push al 
who is attached in front. It is claimed that 
by this invention the ordinary speed of a 
horse can be nearly doubled without inces 
10n the part of the horse 


tier 


Litvi 


sant exer 
|} Is North Wales an organized 
has commenced, with a view to the forma- 
tion of a Land League somewhat on the 
lines of the asso« which caused 
such an upheava! in the sister isle 
the supporters of the movement says that 
| “‘rach-rent is a terrible evil in Waies; more 
| 60,"’ he believes, ‘“‘than any other part of 
the kingdom.’’ The same person states that 
the Welsh farmers are quite ripe for the agi- 
tation, as the mojarity of them are groan- 
tngunder burdens by far heavy for 
them to bear. 


agitation 


iation has 


One of 


too 


' A Frewcn physician has tried to discover 
the psychological influence ot trades, and 
finds that persons dealing in like 
candy, have a slightly morose disposition, 


sweets, 


which gives women the air of conceit; pa 
per dealers and booksellers. are supposed to 
be uncommunicative and rather 
glove dealers are represent dto be specially 
gentle and patient, and all leather goods are 
said to have naturally a pacifving influence; 
repre- 


silksand dry goods in general are 


sented to cause monotonous forbearance, 


| equanimity. 


Apropos of the announcement that 
Westminster Abbey is overcrowded and 
cannot the last resting place of 
many more great men, a writer in a promi- 
nent London paper suggests a novel means 


serve 


as 


of saving, for a time at least, the as yet va- 
cant portions of the hallowed precincts for 
| the living. He suggests that no more poets 
| or statesmen should have memorials in the 
Abbey till they should have stood the test 
of time—say, a hundred years of immor- 
tality. If, at the end of that’ period, their 
fame and popularity are still undiminished, 
then—but not till then—let them have 


the memorial. 


SOME vears ago, says a Boston 


by some 


old 


| journal, a sensation was created 
| one undertaking to make sugar trom 
shirts. 
many from old rags. 
| With sulphuric acid and converted into dex- 
trine. This istreated witha milk ot lime 
phuric acid, which converts it into glucose. 

The glucose obtained by this is 
identical with that of commerce, and may 
be usedin the same way tor confections, 

ices, ete. Whenthe manufacture has be- 

come more abundant the price will doubt- 
less be very small. It isknown that a great 
| number of substances are capable of trans- 


process 


| formation into glucose. The cellulose of 
fibrous tissues otf wood, treated with sul 
phuric acid, is changed into dextrine and 


glucose,and glucose is industrially produced 
from starch 


ACCORDING t i -ading medical j urna] 
sparagus is a strong diuretic, and forms 
) f t} re for rheumatistr at 

: Y 
Aix DA M4 
idg¢ | . 
In u \ 
ther mplain of them 4s ind! gestible 


Savoy the peasants have recourse to an infu 
| sion of carrots as aspecific for jaundice. 


ng, so to speak, the horse | 


! 





—— 


The large sweet onion is very rich in those 
alkaline elements which counteract the poi- 
son of rheumatic gout, and on being slowly 
stewed in weak broth and eaten with a 


| little Nepaul pepperit proves an admirable 


| 


{ 


courteous; | 


| be found. 


article of diet for patients of studious and 
sedentary habits. The stalks of cauliflower 
have the same sortof value. Lettuce is also 
to be mentioned in this connection; the 
plant has a slight narcotic action of well. 
known value, and when properly cooked is 
easy of digestion. 

Pror. SarGent, of Hartford College, in 
lecturing the other evening in Boston on 
exercise, drew an important distinction 
between easy and brisk walking. He held 
that, for a person troubled with insomnia, 
nervous diseases and particular kinds of 
heart troubles, the exercise obtained from a 
number of moderate walks, taken at inter- 
vals during the day, is the best,thing that can 
Rapid walking or any other 
violent exercises, serve rather to aggravate 
than cure troubles of this nature. But fora 
man in the enjoyment of good health these 
saunters are wholly useless. What he 
needs is a sharp, brisk walk, which will start 
the circulation of the blood and bring all the 
muscles of the body into play. Walks of 
this kind are decidedly beneficial, and heart- 
ily recommended. The most rapid walker 
is he who walks from the thighs rather than 
from the knees, 

A TECHNICAL journal, on car-building, 
“Wedo not expect to see either 
passenger or freight cars built entirely of 
metal. In this climate there are many seri- 
ous objections to metalic siding, but paper 
conpounds, or paper in some of its forms, 
will doubtless be used instead, although for 
many years wood, from its cheapness, will 


SavVs: 


| hold its own against any other substances. 


We do not apprehend that there will be any 
considerable difficulty in using substitutes 
for wood in covering cars, but so long as 
the wood is thecheapest and is sufficiently 
strongand durable to answer the purpose, 
we must content ourselves with speculation 
in regard to the future. When strawboard 
can be obtained at anything like the price 
of wood, the siding of passenger cars at 
least will be much better made of paper 
than of wood. Thesize of the sheets, which 
are easily obtainable, and the firmness with 


| Which they can-be fastened to the posts, are 
and opticians are supposed to have unusual | 


some of the great advantages in its favor. 
We suppose, from what we have heard in 
regard tostrawboard and straw lumber, 
that in time a single panel, extending from 
the door, around the corner and to the cen- 
tre of the car, and reaching from window- 


| sills to the bottom, can be used to good ad- 


chemical | 


Sugar isnow manutactured in Ger- | 
The rags are treated | 


vantage. Such «a construction would, of 
course, greatly increase the strength of the 
car, and would present several other ma- 
terial advantages.’’ 

A MAN never knows what he is capable 
of until he has tried his powers. There 
seems to be no bounds to human capacity. 
Insight, energy, and will, produce aston- 
ishing results. How often modest talent, 
driven by circymstances to undertake some 
formidable-looking work, has left its own 
untried, and hitherto unconscious powers, 
rise up to. grapple and master, and after- 
ward stood amazed at his own unprece- 
dented success |! Tiose circumstances, those 
people, enemies, friends, that provoke us 
to any noble or manly undertaking, are our 
greatest benefactcrs. Opposition and per- 
secution do more for a man than any seem- 
ingly-good fortune. The sneers of critics 
develop the latent fire in the young poet. 
Here is a truth worth considering. Are you 


_in poverty? have you suffered wrong? do 


circumstances oppose you? are you beset 
by enemies? Now is your time! Never 
lie there, depressed and melancholy! 
Spend no more days in idling. Up, like a 
lion! Make no complaint, but if difficulty 
fights you, roar your defiance. You know 
not what isin you: You are at school, this 
is your necessary discipline, poverty and 
pain are your masters—but use the powers 
God has given you, and you shall be mas- 
ter at last. Fear of tailure is the most fruit 


f r¢ Stand firm upon the 
ut os ns a failure 
he lesson. a 
grand resu Upand up again 
ike and strike again, and you shall al 
ways gain, whatever the fortune of to-day 


| Or to-morrow’s battle. 
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GIVE THEM NOW. 





If I should lie before vou, still and white, 
In death's unbroken sleep, 

Wrapt in the holy stillness of the night 
Wherein no care can creep, 

aV ould you not shower upon my poor dead face 
Sweet kisses that I crave ? 

Give without stint fond words and warm embrace 
To take into mv grave ? 


O, give them ere I pass beyond the reach 
Of loving smile and word! 
For it may be your gift of kindly speech 
Will be too long deferred ; 
One little act--though trivial it may seem-- 
Tendered for love's sweet sake-— 
Would bring my troubled life one golden gleam, 
And svothe its weary ache. 


One tender smile—such as you used to give 
In other, happier days 

(When, darling, it was ou, 50 sweet to live |) 
Would light earth's darkest ways. 

One heart-felt kiss—that I have missed so long— 
With its gled, old-time thrills; 

One—only one—I think would make me strong 
To bear all earthly ills. 


The path appointed for a woman's feet, 
At best, is hard and rough; 

To know that we are loved is passing sweet; 
But oh ! ‘tis not enough ! 

My heart would famish with the meager dole 
That vou so oft bestow; 

I know you love me dear, with heart and soul! 
But, darling, tell me so! 


Am I leas dear than when you loved me first? 
Less worthy of your praise ? 
My craving heart ls hungry and athirst 
For love's endearing ways, 
O, give-them ere I pass beyond the reach 
Ot loving smile and word! 
For it may be your gift of kindly speech 
Will be too long deferred, 
—_——> 2 


Learning His Character. 


BY BLAKE PAXSON, 








R. WILKINSON sat alone with a 

f dainty littke perfumed note between 
| his fingers, and a puzzled frown be- 
tween his eyes. 

The note was brief— 

“DEAR GUARDIAN,—I will be at the office 
at ten in the morning to consult you upon a 
matter of great iinportance. 

“MARGARET.” 

“A matter of importance !’”’ muttered. Mr. 
Wilkinson, twisting the note nervously. 
“Can ny fears be true? 
proposed to my pearl? Iam afraid he has, 
And what can say? What can I urge 
against the man, if Margaret’s own instincts 
have played her false?” 

The door ofthe office was opened, and 
Margaret Bentley entered the room. 

She was of medium height, slender and 
graceful, with a thoughtful face of exquisite 
beauty. 

Her soft, pearly complexion was rarely 
tinged with color, yet had no sickly pallor, 
and her eyes, large and dark, were gentile 
in expression, more often sad than merry. 

Very young, only eighteen, Margaret 
Bentley had borne early the sorrows of life. 

Her father having been wealthy, had 
failed in business, and committed suicide. 

Her mother, delicate and helpless, had 
fought poverty for two years, and sinking 
under privation and toil, bad contracted a 
fatal disease. 

When all hope of life was over, the news 
came that Margaret’s uncle, dying abroad, 
had left a iarge fortune to his only sister. 

A will was inade by the dying woman, 
leaving her too-lately won independance to 
Margaret and appointing their friend Wil- 
kinson, guardian tothe heiress. 

She had been an orphan two years on the 
day when she caine to see Mr. Wilkinson, 
as already described,and the sorrows of her 
life had lost soine of their bitter sting, leav- 
ing Guiy a gentle sadness upon her sweet, 
pure face. 

“Well, Margaret,’’ the old gentleman 
said, ‘‘what brings to ine the pleasure of 
seeing you to-day?) An Important inatter.’’ 

But the kindly eyes detected signs of 
trouble in the sweet face, and the jesting 
voice was turned at once to one of tender 
gravity. 

“What is it, iny child?” 

“Cyril Ormsby caine to see me last even- 
ing, and he will come here to-day, but 1 
wented to see you tirst. He wants meto be 
his wile, and fe she hesitated here, ‘you 
do not like hitn?” 

“Who told you that ?”’ 

“No one, but I see it for myself.” 

“Weli, you are right, I do not like him. 
But my like or dislike has no contro) over 
you.” 

“No control!’ Margaret's voice was 
piteous. ‘Please don’t talk so. I come to 
you as I would have gone to iny father!’ 

“There, I was wrong. Tell ine, then, as 

ou would have told imny father, do you 
love Mr. Ormsby ?”’ . 

“I think hels the noblest man I eve: 
knew. If vou could see how gentle and 
courteous he is, you would like him, too. 
He has given tne 80 much syInpathy.”’ 

“And so won your love ?”’ 

“My respect and adiniration, uncle. I ean- 
not yet realize that a tian so noble and so 
good can really desire my companionship 
and help in his life, But since he does, | 
ain glad and proud to have won his confi- 


” 





dence, 
“Enthusiastic, but heart-whole!"’ 
Wilkinson's mental 
and I go f walk 


was Mr 
cominent ‘Suppose 


ra 


I w vou why I dislike Cyril Orineb 
if,’ he added, nentaily, *“*you have not al- 
ready tound out 


Has Cyril Ormsby | 


| 


It was not exactly such a walk as one 
would have mapped out for a gentleman's 
invitation toa young, beautiful girl, but 
Margaret followed its course, leaning upon 
her guardian's arm, certainly, wondering a 
little, but never hesitating. 

Past the respectable portion of the city, to 

a quarter where Mr. Wilkinson bad never 
betore allowed his ward to go. 
“Kora noble philanthropist, partly own- 
ing these factories and this quarter, Mr. 
Ortnsby seems neglectful, said Mr. Wilkin- 
son, rather dryly 

*] have an interest in the factories, as yo. 


are aware, but do not own one of these 
wretched houses. They are all Cyril 
Orinsby’s.”’ 


“But.” Margaret said, eagerly, “These 
people will not let him benetitthem, They 
use his charity tor drink; they abuse any 
privilege he gives thein, till he is discour- 
aged in his efforts to do them any good.” 

“Oh, step in here.”’ 

It wasa poor place, scantily furnished 
and cheerless, 

Upon a bed a woman, in the last stages of 
econsuinption. . 

She raised her eyes eagerly to Mr. Wilkin- 
son. 

**I hope you are better,’’ he said, kindly. 

“No; I shall never be better. If I may 
only die in peace, it is all I ask.”’ 

“Mr. Ormsby will not disturb you now 2?” 

“Jennie has gone to him. Yesterday he 
sent word that ifthe rent was not ready to- 
day at twelve, out we nust go. I’ve paid it 
regularly for five years, but he don’t think 
of that. All Jennie’s made the last month 
she has had to pay for fire and food. She's 
but fifteen, and her pay is sinall."’ 

“What do you owe Cyril Orimsby ?”’ 

“Thirty shillings.”’ 

“And if he is not paid to-day, he will put 
you out in the street to die?” 

‘He says the workhouse is the place for 
paupers.,”’ 

At this moment a slim, pale girl of fifteen 
came in, crying bitterly. 

“Mr. Wilkinson was out,’ she began. 

And then seeing her visitors, she cried 
out, eagerly— 

“Oh, Mr. Wilkinson, don’t let mother 
be put into the street? I'll pay every penny, 
sir, if only he will wait till sheis better and 
I can get iny full time to work.” 

“Have you seen Mr. Orinsby 
Jennie?” the old gentleman asked. 

“Yes, sir. He said he had notime to hear 
any whining. The agent will be here at 


to-day, 








twelve, and if the inoney is not paid, he will 
turn us out.”’ 

‘May |?’ whispered Margaret. 

“Just as you please, ny dear. Perhaps 
this dying woman or her child will drink 
up your’charity.”’ 

“Hash, hush!’ 

So tenderly, so delicately Margaret gave 
her charity, that there was only deepest 
gratitude awakened, without the galling 
sense of obligation, 

She. left more than sufficient for comfort 
for some weeks, and promised to send deli- 
scacies for the invalid. 

No word ot herself passed her lips until 
they were once more in the narrow street. 

Then she lifted her soft eyes, full of 
piteous pleading, to her guardian's face, 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘can it be true that he is 
so hard ?”’ 

“Wait,’’ was the brief reply. 

They went into the wide court-yard in 
whose space stood the tour great factories, 
the joint) property of Wilkinson and 
Ormsby, long before divided by the entire. 
ly opposite msnagement of these two into 
distinct departinents, one entirely under the 
control of the elder, the other of the young- 
er tan. 

“Wilkinson’s absurd soft-heartedness,”’ 
as Cyril inentally characterized it, had made 
this division absolutely necessary. 

But it was notinto his own kindly-goy 
erned, well-ordered departinent that Wil- 
kinson leg his ward, 

He turned into asmall room, where a pale 
Inan Was busily writing, add at the same 
time overlooking a long room, where about 
seventy yvirls were at werk before busily 
whirling machinery , 

‘(700d morning, Watkins,” 
tleinan said. “JT was 
taking a holiday.’’ 

“Thank you, sir,’ was the reply, in a 
dejected tone. “I can’t well quit work, 
sir;there are the wife and six little ones, you 


the old gen- 
In hopes you were 


| wee,”’ 


“Have vou told Mr. Orinsby the doctor 
Says that your life depends upon a few 
weeks of rest and pure air?” 

“Yes, sir. He's not keeping me, but be 


| says if I go he must fill iny place, and that 


‘ 





ineans Starvation for my family. I could 
never yet a new situation as feeble as I am 
now, 

“How long have you been here, Mr Wat- 
kins?” 

“Seventeen years, sir. | was with 
Mr. Orinsby betore vou came, sir.” 

“A faithful servant seventeen years,”’ 
said Mr. Wilkinson, in alow tone, “and a 
few weeks rest way Suave nis life!” 

At that inoment Margaret shrank a little 
nearer her guardian. 


old 


Through the window from whieh Mr. 
Watkins overlooked the loom room. she 
could see Cyril Orinsby walking briskiv 


about, his voice harsh and iniperative, tind. 


lng fault here and there, his eyes keen 
Serutinising every itein of the work 
Nota face ry the ny ro i Was brighte ‘ 


he the r 
} ) 
} 


Fincvers worke re ra 


Presence of tire ast 


4 ‘ 
It were too tedious a task to | Wey 


step of these two as they passed frou room 











i 


to room, everywhere meeting some | “No age is too old, 


assurance of Mr. Wilkinson's own hold 
upon the hearts ofthe “hands,” and their 
terror of Cyril Oriushy's harshness. 

There was no word spoken as Mr. Wilkin- 
son and Margaret walked to the office 

n. 

Once there,the old gentleman spoke, very 
gravely— 

“As your guardian, Margnret, Ll can speak 
to you no word against Cyril Ormesby. 

“He isa rich man, of good social position, 
ol irreproachable moral reputation, a church 


ineinber, and a ian whose standing in busi- | 


ness circles is of the highest; a iman who is 
a good match in every worldly sense, 
tnuch for your guardian, 

“Asa friend, who loves you as your own 
dead father might have loved vou, who 
knows every noble impulse of your pure 
soul—as that friend, Margaret, [tell you I 
would rather see you lying beside your 


mother than the broken-hearted wife of such 


ainan as Cyril Ormsby.” 

“Leame to you asa friend —as almosta 
father,” said Margaret, “aod I thank you for 
keeping me from ic‘e-long misery. To 





So | 


know wny husband suco a man as T now | 


know Cyril Ormsby to be, would, as vou 
sav, break my heart.” 

“T would not tell wou,’ said her guardian, 
“for you knew [ disliked him, and might 
have thought that dislike prejudiced me. 
But, Margaret, tell ine you will mot let this 
day's work shadow your life. You did not 
love Cyril, Margaret ?”’ 

“No; | revereneed what T believed a 
noble, generous nature, That reverenee a 
mockery, I shall never break my heart tor 
atnan T thoroughly despise.” 

And soit happened that Cyril Ormsby, 
coming to elaim the fortune he believed 
Within his grasp, metonly Mr. Wilkinson, 
with Margaret's polite Sut distinct refusal to 
résign berself or her fortune to his keeping. 
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Love and Poverty. 


BY GEORGE AKNOLD, 





Violette, was nowhere to be found:nei- 
Senor 


NE day Mrs, Lorrimer’sonly daughter, 
( ) ther wes the gentleman, bis pra. 
nol, who taught the pultar. 

“May they not have gone tovether?” 

The mother at once drove the slanderer 
from her presence, preferring the idea that 
her Vivlette was murdered, 

Hfowever, before long «a penitent letter, 
all blotted with tears, reached the poor old 
lady. 

Violette was,indeed, married to Senor ks 
panol. 

The inore one loves a person the more 
furious does any deception on her part make 
one, 

A less loving mother 
given. 

Stung to madness, this one wrote a terri 
ble letter to the foolish girl who had so 
pained her. 

The husband, a hot Spaniard, read it from 
bevinning to end. 

It insuited him, and he torbade 
ever to seve her parent aya n. 

To do him justice, love, and no mereen 
ary motive, had led lin to elope with his 
pretty heiress, 

: So the ull was fixed between 
two of the same blood who lived 


might have for- 


the only 
on earth, 


and Senor Espanol began to give lessons 
for two instead of one, 

Then for three, then for four, them for 
five. 

It he had lived a little longer, it would 


have been for six. 
But the day the fourth child was born, a 


countrvinan, Who tiistook hin tor a rival, 
stabbed hint in the back. 
And so Violette, who would have been 


very happy with her musie-master had bie 
been less jelous, was lett a widow with 
four babies, no tioney, and no accomplish 
ment that had been sufflcrently cultivated 
to earn a living by. 


The poor little woman walked up and 
down, and enried., 

That did mot he p her, 

She looked over the relics of the past. 

They were pretty pieces of Jewelry ,worth 


nothitiy. 


The valuable been sold 


things had all 
long ago. 

She glanced out of the window. 

A woinan with a very large basket, 
no shoes, went beyying alony trou: door 
door, 

She began to lake an interest in the ways 
awtltl ox 


and 
to 


and inanners of beyyurs, as thie 
pectation of becoming one began to haunt 
her. 

oe | eould drown myself,’ ashe 
“hut TL eould not very well drown four ei 


thougtit, 


dren.’ 

Then, leaning her enin on her hand, 
watched from her lotty window 
woman with a handkerchief over her head, 
going frou: door 


Stir 
another 


Was she beyying? 
It seemed not. 
Onee or twice she entered, and stayed 


Sore time. 
At last she arrived ot her own doer, and 


leihe heard her gotnyg from one roowui to at 
ther. 
There was 4 knock at her door 
Shi iit j 


the dark hatr 
‘ 


pw IK handkKer ‘ tu! 


his wife | 


aaid the woman, tu 
| whom the world presented but one idea, 
| L jast told an old lady's fortane below 
here. L'inagipsy. lim a seventh child. 
I see the fature. I'll take any little bit of 
jewelry if you haven’t any money. Have 
your fortune told?” 

But Violette shook her head and closed 
the door. 

*] cannot steal; and to beg 1 ain 
ashamed,” said she to herself. “After it is 
dark enough to-night, I'll go out and tell 
fortunes.” 

She put the children to bed, and then, 
disguised in veil and shawl, went forth ou 
ber errand, 

She wandered along, and came at last to 
the pure, sweet homes of luxury. 

In the end she stood before her mother's 
windows, 

There wasa light, apd through the lace 
| curtains she sawa table spread, and the 
shadow of atigure she knew to be her 
mother’s on the curtain, and there,drawin 
down the blind, was Martha, who oil 
nursed her when a child, 

Tears filled her eyes. 

It was a Paradise which sbe never hoped 
to regain, 

Had not her mother written: 

“A curse upon you. Never darken my 
docrs again, unless you wish to hear ine 
ulter it.”’ 

But here at least she had not the terror of 
strangers upon ler; she could beg or tell 
forties, 

She would tell fortunes, 

Martha was superstitious,and always had 
dreams of tatriinony, andof the coming 
back of a lover who bad gone to sea when 
she was in her teens, and had never been 
heard of since, 

She crept up to the window, and 
on the glass. 

Martha opened the door, 

The veiled tigure drew near her. 

“Please letine tell your fortune,’ 
said. 

“Bother,”’ 
tunes,’ 


tapped 


she 


said Martha; ‘I'm past for- 


“What?” said Violette, ‘with a lover at 
sen?’ 

“Tord save us!’ said Martha. 

“And in one place twenty years,’ said 
Violette. 

“You know more than is good,” aia 


Martha. 

“T know a good deal,’’ replied the figure, 
slowly. 

“Stop a bit,’ resumed 
you see where people are, 
of them, and al! that?’’ 

She paused aioment in study, and then 
Mprokces iageuin: 


“oould 
become 


artha; 
What's 


“For instance, a girl that’s been gone 
eight years, could you look for her in a 
dreamin iike, as I’ve heard they can, and 


find her?” 

“Yes. think I could, said Violette,turn 
tye beer trend, 

“Sit here, then,’ Martha said, pointing to 
achair, in the hall, and hurried into the 
Ginity-roou. 


She came back in a moment, 

“Come—tnissus would speak with you," 
she said. 

And Violette, trembling @o that she 


could searcely stand, entered ber tother's 
prose mee, ; 

No love is like a mother’s, 

Violette had known that sines 
oll, 

She knew it now, 
face where wrinkles had come so thickly, 
core Chee dace ‘ urned prey now nh 
Kal eyes, that were so bright when she last 


she cast it 


bemok triage on the pale 


{ the 
eaw thet. 

her mother’s feet 
dared not 
too deeply Lo hope fir 


She longed to kneel at 


mich brepe fe 
fivcd rot ste 


pardon? 


mryei Verrier, teal sive vert 


sitatierd 


Shire Stood in Sileres with ber head bowed 
down. 

“They say you are a fortune-teller,”’ said 
Mrs. Lorrimer, “T have wotieetlaitiy too ask 
youl. 

: Violette bowed, 

“It should be darker, whies Said, ** Wold] 

il pwer the bigehit? 

Martha turned the vas down atid stood 
behind her lady's chair and tuere Was & 
bene, 

Violette had cast back her j 
firelivist was not bitwht enough to show hes 
featrires, 

Lady,’ she said, in a low voles ‘ « 


not gold orsilver that I see; , 
rr omoney. 


fisltiy 
siti 


that can be bought! Wirat [ see 


isa ywiri. 
“00d Heaven! 


cried the old lady, ex 


eitedly. 

‘A girl of sixteen, with fair liar aud 
blue eyes,’ said Violette. Phat was what 
she Was when you saw her last. Ain DP not 
right?’ 

“Yes, said Mra. Loriuer. 

“You loved ter, said Violette sti 
oved you. Buatshe deceived youtshe was 
cocked “MlokKed Vv ie@kKet: but there wasa 
eExctise for lier Siti fell im love; aoe 4s 
iad forawhile. You baveecast her offish 

Is wom You ver see her tor 

ooh isti, hush’ eried MIrs. I . 

Was tit teal, I was wicked: I] knew wha 
a t | forswsk hie bocaus 
sri r | ror iva i \ | “ 

s ‘ | and very woor said 
\ re ed puor that # i 

4 ul t A 
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which she vainly strove to extricate 
it. 

She calied for assistance, but looking 
round her she could see nothing of the 
Hindoo girl. 

She noticed that the ship was hidden by 
a fog, which had risen in that direction, 
so that she knew her uncomfortable situa 
tion could not be discovered = from 
aboard. 

She made another useless effort to extri- 
cate herself. 

At the same moment she heard a strange 
noise—a hissing sound—tollowed by a rip- 
pling, wsofsome object moving through 
the water. 

On turning, she beheld, emerging round 
the angle ofa rock in the sea, about ten 
yards off, first the horrid, elongated head, 
xnd then the neck of a huge Hydrus—a 
species of the many ferocious water serpents 
that infest these regions, 

Slowly, higher and higher rose the head 
above the surlace, until about fifteen feet 
of the body was uplifted, when it reunained 
stutionary, the round, glittering eyes flash- 
ing like points of flame, 

For a few moments it maintained its mo- 
tionless attitude; then its head was turned 
from side to side, as if it were looking for 

rey. 

The serpent was indeed a hideous crea- 
ture, whose aspect was well calculated to 
appal the heart of the spectator, 

Its mouth was shaped something like that 
of a horse, and from the edges projected 
stifl hairs like those of the seal. 

Just below the head, on each side of the 
neck was a fin, outspreed like the wing of 
a large bird, and dotted with white 
Bpots, 

The body, striped from these to the tail, 
which was “fluked” atthe extremity, was 
about thirty feet in length, and that part of 
it beneath the surface of the sea, where it 
could be distinctly seen through the clear, 
pellucid water, was coiled in the form ot a 
rine. 

All at once the eyes were turned 
linogene. 

Then the mouth opened, disclosing sharp 
fangs, and, with a loud hiss, like tue rush- 
ing of steain from a pipe, the serpent glided 
toward the young woman. 

For a full minute she remained 
less with fright. 

All power to speak or to move had de- 
serted her. 

She could only stare at the creature with 
the wild, tixed gaze of terror. 

Asthe monster drew nearer, however, 
she shook off the spell upon her, and while 
vainly struggling to release herself trom 
the rock, uttered shriek alter shriek. 

On came the serpent. 

Its eyes were like lurid balis of fire. 

It beat the sea with its fins,and its fanged 

iws scooped up the water. 

Soon it was within three yards of the 

rritied woman, who then gave herself up 

r lost. 

But now a 
ing round the rock 
lixed. 

It was the little craft in which Imogene 
had been pulled ashore, and it contained 
one oceupant, who, skilled in) working the 
canoes of her native land, sculled the ves- 
sel with an experienced hand. 

“Seeva, Seeval” cried Mrs, Clarkson. 

“Me hear you ery, and come to save 
you!” exclaimed the brave girl. 

Then right between her mistress and the 
serpent she directed the boat. 

The monster lifted its head, 
wards her its horrid jaw. 

But Seeva, who bad first dropped her oar 
and picked up the boat hatehet, made a 
quick blow at her antagonist. 

The blade of the weapon alimost severed 
the serpent’s head froin the body. 

There was a tremendous rush, a foaming 
of the water, a loud hiss, and a ba! f-sinoth 
ereau cry. 

But so thick was the flying spray,that for 
several moments Iiogene could not see the 
Hindoo girl. 

When the spray cloud nad passed away, 
the spectator uttered an exclamation of hor- 
ror. 

Poor Seeva had been caught by the ser- 
pent, which, in its dying agouy and rage, 
had twined coil after coil of its” horrid, 
slimy body, with crushing torce, around 
the forin of the unfortunate girl. 


toward 


boat suddenly came dash- 
upon which she was 


thrust to- 





inotion- | 


| tothe rich old bachelor 


| *And of course he'll 


that she so tnisjudged the character of the 
poor child of the HindoS land, who, so far 
from wishing to kill her young mistress, 
as the latter had feared she might do, bad 
sacrificed her own life to save her. 


= —_—_> - <—- 


The Lost Wager. 


BY WILSON BENNOR,. 





‘NHE’S as beautiful as 
Mortimer Middleton. 
“Indeed,”’ said his 
rather faintly. 

“Eyes deep blue, like inid-summer sky 
—hair lustrousas flaxen gold—teeth like 
twin rows of pea:l,”’ pursued the middie- 
aged gentleman. 

“She must be very pretty,” 
Middleton, junior. : 


Liebe, Mr. 


said 


nephew's wife, 


said Mrs, 


*“Pretty,’’ echoed the old bachelor. 
“Pretty’s no word for it.” 

“And young?” 

“Well, not so very,’’ admitted Mr. 
Middleton, “She's tive-and-thirty, but she 


has the complexion of eighteen.” 

“That's easily accounted for,” said Harry, 
his nephew. “What with ‘Balms otf 
Venus,’ people can have whatever com- 
plexion they please nowadays, provided 
they’ve got the money to pay for it.” 

“Nonsence,”? barked out Mr. Middleten. 
“Asif my Aurelia would condescend to 
such petty artifices as that. She's purity, 
frankness, single-minded artlessness 
itself. 

“Oh,” said Harry Middleton, “is she?” 

“Certainly she is,’’ said the senior, Do 


| you think T could love a woinan who was 


inade up like an setress?”’ 

*Peopie do,” said Harry, dubiously. 

“Fut not people of my standard,” re- 
torted his uncle, loftily. 

And Mrs. Harry thought retmorsefully of 
the little china powder pot, with its downy 
pull, whieh she used to “eool down’? her 
coumplexion on hot days. 

“Harry,” said she, when Uncle Mortimer 
had taken his leave, “do you really think 
its wrong to use a dab of powder in hot 
weather?” 

“Nonsense,’’ said Harry, with an upward 


elevation of his handsome Grecian nose. 
“T dare say that desperate old inaid, that 
uncle 18 going totnarry, is painted likea 


Jezebel.”’ 

“Oh, Harry.’’ 

“Simms Says so. 
Miss Aurelia Hopkins, that’s her name, 
And she’s wagered a diamond bracelet with 
one of her friends that she will be marricd 
betore Christiias, 
I wonder what sort ofa wite that'll be for 
uncle.”’ 


“But, Harry, why don’t vou tell him?” 


cried the little wite. 
*Because,tny dear,he’s too far gone to be- 
lieve a word ot it.” 
“Oh, dear,’ sighed Mrs. 
Withdraw 


Middleton. 
your little 
allowance now.”’ 
“Of course,’ admitted her husband, 
“It's too bad,” sighed Mrs. Middleton, 


| “Just when vou've lost vour clerkship, and 


Drawn out of the boat, she cluny for one | 


brief moment to the gunwale; then down 
she went, folded in the deadly embrace of 
the Hydrus, which sank, with its victim, to 
the bottomn of the sea. 

For several minutes a few bubbles shot 
up to the surface, after which the water was 
as calin aS betore. 

Gazing through the clear surface, Imo- 
gene could then see, Iving upon the sandy 
bottom, a tew fathoms beneith her, the 
mnotionless forin of the lost Seeva, wrapped 
in the folds of the serpent, which was now 
dead. 

Not long after, Lieutenant Clarkson and 
the two sailors arrived upon the rock, to 
which they had been drawn by the cries of 
the terrified woman. 

Thev soon released her trom the rift in 
which her foot was caught, when she pave 
an account of what bad happened. 
Line the ren Sagiv wal 


ad for ri ff Seeva, In lo ( s 


BOtTne 


For 





soon booming tar away from the watery 


grave of the young Hindoo. 


Now, in England, Imogene olten mourns 


\ breeze sprang u and the vess« VAS 


little Effie needs sea-air, and Aunt Chris 
tina has written to asi if we can lend her 
money enough to send Llitthe lame Charlie 


to that famous surgeon. Things always yo 
eontrary, don’t they, Harry?” 

“Don't fret, miy pet, sad Harry Middle 
ton, CATESSINGLY sroking the golden head 
that bent so low. “It'll ali be right, if 
unele does get married, I'll find something 
to do,”’ 

Sut as he went out, gaily whistling, to 
keep up a brave exterior, he did wish, most 
earnestly in his secret heart, that Miss 
Aurelia Hopkins hadn't seen fit to east her 
siren spells over the heart of the rich 
bachelor uncle, whose heir-apparent he had 
always been. 

“If I] believed honestly and 
she would make him happy,’ 
Harry, “IT wouldn't grudge his 


truly, that 
thou 
money to 


her. But T don’t believe anything of the 
sort.”’ 

Little Ie ffie liad the toothache next day. 
Mrs. Middleton clasped her hands in des 
pair. 

“Ol, Hlarryv,’ she said to her husband, 
“Tin afraid she'll have to have that tooth 
out.” 

“Very well,” said Harry. ‘Take her to 


the dentist's,” 

“Oh, Hlarry, I daren’t,”’ faltered the little 
wotlan. 

“Ther IT will,” said Harry, laughing. 

The dentist was engaged just at the mo- 
ment of their entrance, but would be at 
liberty presently. 

Little Eifie sat down, quaking and trem 
bling, im an easy chair. 

“Oh, papa,’ faltered she, “I wish 
wasn tany such things as teeth.”’ 

While Mr. Middleton, taking 
paper, chanced to Knock a little 
box Off the mantel —a pastboard box, neat! 
cincetured witha ring of india-rubber, 

“Halloal’ said Mr. Middleton. “What's 


there 


una news- 


pasteboard 


this? Thope | haven't done any harit. 

‘Miss Aurelia Hopkins.’ ’’ he repeated, 

reading a penell lnseription on the lid. 
‘Yes, sald the litthe dentist, hurrying to 

the reseue—'*Miss Hi pK i's new s 

Quyhlt to lave been sent yesterday.’’ 
“New set’ Vay repeated Hart 

‘ , ~ ? ’ 4 , 


af 


{) gat t, be sur nners 


SA 


Vi nm litt Ee flie’s inalignan 


vy fie 


| swer to his 


And Sims knows her— | 


safely drawn, and Harry Middlet»n haa 
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paia therefor, he paused a minute on the 
threshold, 

“Ah, by the way,” said he, “I'm going 
directly past Miss Hopkins’s house—you're 
probably aware that she's to be tnarried to 
iny uncie next month—ard if it would be 
any accommodation to vou, I could leave 
those teeth for her.” 

“Much obliged, Tin sure,” 


said the den- 


tist. “If vou would take the trouble—I've 
only oue errand boy, and he is) se un- 
reliable and forgetfui that | sometimes 


xurcely kKuew which way toe turn—imuch 
obliged. Here they are, sir.” 

So Mr. Harry Middleton str de off, chuek- 
ling to bitnsedt, with Miss Aurelia Hopkins’s 
false teeth in bis hand, 

It was just about the hour at) which bis 
infatuated elderly relative was accustomed 
to leave bouquets, books, or bonbons at the 
door of his inamorata, 

“It l could only ecateh 
Harry. 

And, a8 if sent by some kindly fate in an- 
inward aspiration, Mortiner 
came briskly trotting around the corner at 
that very second. 

He did not see his nephew, 

How should be when he bad no 


’ 


hitm,’’ thought 


eves for 


anv thing but that) front) Grawing- roo 
Window, at which the fair Aurelia was 
Stiniling «a Styar-sweet weleome. 

Bat Harry beckoned toa boy that) was 


flattening his in front ofa baker's 
Window, and wiispered a tressace in his ear, 


accommpanvinng it by a tee, 


Dose 


*“Yezzir,” said the bov, and darted across 
the street like au arrow frou a bow, 
“Tt you please, sir,’ soil he, boldly, 


addressing the astonimied oid bachelor, just 
aS he had mounted the 
flight, *T't frou Bideourbe'’s 
with Miss [lopkins’s teeth.’ 

“Miss Hopkins’s — what?” 
astounded bachetor, 

‘Teeth, sir,’ bawled the boy; and as the 
elderiv gentleman yet reecviled = from the 
little pasteboard box, he sprang nimbly up 
the steps and? pulied the bell, 

“Miss HTopkins s teeth,” said he, thrust- 
ing the pareel into the hand of a blue-rib- 
boned inaid-servant. 

“Mary Ann,” said Mr. Middleton, ad- 
dressing the maid in secents of solemn 
adjuration, “tell me the truth. Does your 
mnistress wear false teeth?” 

‘“Lawk, sir,’ tittered Mary Ann. 

“Answer ine, Mary Ann.” 

But Mary 


second stop oft the 
the dentist, 


demanded the 


Ann, Withaseeond yigule, 
endeavored to escape. 

But Mr. Middleton 
box. 

Mary Ann lealand loyal to her 
interest, resisted, and toe upshot of the 
matter was, that the little boox cane int 
and—out roiled the grinitoug set of “uppers 
and lowers "’—an undeniable ivory fact. 

Mr. Middleton jumped back. 

Marv Ann uttered an eldritel 
and Mr. Harry Middieton, who had wat 


made @ grasp at the 


HISstress s 


shriek, 


hed 


the faf/eqe trou the other side ofthe street, 
knew thatit was time for hitn to beata 
retreat, and beat it aceordingly. 

tnele Mortiiner came to hiss nephew's 


house that evening. 

“Harry, ny boy,” said he,*it’s all over 
my wedding, Tinean. [ts all up.’ 

“Is it?’ said svinpathetic Harry. 

“Don’t allude to the subjeet again,” said 
Mr. Middleton. “Ste’s treacherous, [have 
been deeeived all through. J daresay the 
rest of her is as false us ler thoatter, 
lam disenchanted at bast. bidl tier 
an eternal adieu.” 

After all this, it is hardly 
that Mr. Bideomsbe is ne 
Aurelia Hopkins’s dentist. 

And the diamond bracelet wayer Is lope 


fruit tie 


I bias 


necessary to say 


lonuper Miss 


lessly lost. 
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Ilaving Her Wish. 


(otety AN FLO 


BY JULIA 


H, Helen, pity me! eried Aliee Bever 
( ) lv, as SHE leaned tier head typos 
friend's Slrotulder trast bert t 
hi 
Look ré 

4 { Ali t finyver \ j 
roodye | & wy tLili, a i t ns 

ie 

A box of jewels Stood beside them, y 
teriny e pink glow of the inset 

“tle wi ssune like aqueen and Ew § 
favadd lant " 

pod wrant that Tmsav die er Lis i 
ethics ! i tit te we ir Llis il. 

“Piush, tush, Ale Have you not tM 
me that Arthar St. Clair was noble ? Nuil 
I ‘not rieh, and proud, wad basttatheotn ? 
What more do vou desire ?% 

ees praepel nia! suas i bitter answ 

Wil ny ail aA fas litseuLlise ait 
toicast hit is ' ? 

a ilu is bbe anid J 
sipootiiad aLiaes deine 
I ea iets . I > i 
tliat a i i it t 
tii ‘ Hath Whi s uf 9 
te 
‘ i ! vel tills a J 

\) 

oN sur St. ¢ | i 
fat ] | ‘ 

a ul 
s i 
4 ved 


ll 


flattered, 


St. Clair 
lascinat 


ine, what wonder that I was 
dazzled, cheated, when Arthur 
caine with bis polished words and 
Ing protuises ? 

“Futher and mother, proud of the offer 
which was so far beyond their simple hopes 
for me, seeing opulence and ease waiting 
to wild their declining Vvears, beset ine with 
their entreaties, and I yielded at last, and 
put away the pure sweet dream that had 
filled wiv heart lor so many years,” 

“But surely, Alice, you will not marry 
with these feelings? It is not too late. (i 
to Arthur when he comes,tell bin what you 
have wid ime, and rely upon his manlines* 
ly resease you, 

*You know not what you say,” answered 
Alice, with adreary sigh. No, no! IT will 
atone for my sin by inaking bim happy, at 
least.’ 

There were tears in Helen's eyes. 

“[ donot know,” she said, at length ; 
“but perhaps you will not be very wretch. 
ed, after all. T have never seen this Arthur 
St. Clair of yours, but it he is all you have 


netured him tobe, | think I could love 
vin. 

“You, Helen, you? Oh, could it be? 
You are handsome, better, more accom. 


plished than To If you might only ex- 
chonge places with me. If you might only 
exchange places: with tne, 

I will break the matcer to him—tell him 
how kind and yood you are, and Tam sure 
Lhe will not deny me. Tell ine Helen, will 
you save me if vou ean?” 

Helen returned her gaze with one of com. 


passion. as though she thought she had 
vwone iad, but sheok her head with a sad 
Stile. 

“You do not realize what you are asking, 


would do anvthing this side wo- 
lesty and troth to save you; but 


dearest. 1] 
tnanly we 
your plan is too wal 3 
Hielen taltered and blushed. 
“You alre Jove 
whose quick eves were 


besicles—— 


sugested A lies, 
not tardy to netice 


“el 


her agitation, 


“Yes; and still more hopelessly than 
you,’ was Helens low answer. “Tisten, 
md Twill tell vou about it. Before iny 


father died, four years ago, we were very 
wealthy, and, of course, TD had tnany suitors, 
Among them was Walter Norwood, a 
talented and respeeted, though poor young 
nan, Whom T loved dearly, and who re 
turned mv love: but my father, being very 
proud, would not consent to ty marrying 
a poor inan, and TP would not disobey him ; 


soo we separated, and Walter went to Cali 
fornia: sines then To have not heard of 
Joitn.”? 

’ * * * * 


Karly in the afternoon of the next dav, the 
staye-coach came rattling down the road 
that led to the little cottage, and stopped be- 
fore the door. 

A moment later, Arthur St. Clair greeted 
the little proap that had gathered at the 
door to weleome bite, 

But it was not Alice's hand he 
so cayerly in both his own, 

With a rapid bound he stood at 
msile, 


snatched 
Helen's 


“Found at last, iny Helen!” 
“Walter Norwood!’ 
“Walter Norwood!’ 
Arthur; 


said Alice, 


“Yos,”’ said ‘my name is or was 


Walter Norwood. When DT went to Cali 
fortiia, Ive Years mgre, I wentinto the em, 
ploy ofatanof the mame of Arthur St. 
Clair, with whoro To retained until two 
years ago, When le diet, leaving we his 
entire fortune on eondition that [took bis 
name Whiel T did. -f then ecomrneneed 
seareling for this dear friend here. You 
know the rest. 

As Arthur tinished speaking, Alice left 
Lhiee Poin. 

We will follow her example, ently 
ropertatdeorpitoge Cbavat there Were two wer 
dinysshortliy alterwards, and that thedorides 
were Vliee and bleleu, 

—_- . > 
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feid her. My 


where is she?” 


And then the old lady fell upon her knees | 


and clasped her hand. 

“She is here,’ she cried, 
is hHere.”’ 

And the two wept together in 
er’ ATS. 

All was forgiven. 

And the great mansion is no longer des 
late. 

There are little 
and inother and dauglter are together once 
tore, 


“Mother, she 


each olth 


children's Volees there, 


—_ . > 
The Missing Wife. 


BY WILSON BENNOK, 





ELEN HUNTER was the prettiest and 
my thinking, that I 
retarted ity 


sweetest wirl, bo 
bad ever seen, and she 
love with an equal tenderness, 

Il had not known her toaanvy months when 
I putiny engagement ring Gpon herfinger, 
and she promised to marry me as soon as] 
was settiod, 

More fortunate than tnost voung clergy 
men Thad notlong to wait; and the day J 
became pastor at M—, Turged her to. set 
the dav for our nuptials, and we were toar 
ried within a month. 

Never shabl TP forget the day upom whieh 
I brouyht ber howe, or the delicut sh ox 
prose dat the sight of 
den, with ite great trees, and tie old oad 
used well, pleturesq@ue som tad, mod the 


t) 


Our plctures pu rat 


wreativy whielroverran th sites i" 
house and the low briek wall that) sur 
rounded the enclosure, 

Nothing 
] 


A few bright Mowers should plow in the 


should be dlisturtred shies 


st 


lewis, but otherwise the old garden  <thould 
retain titact. 
We had been oriarricd a week Shien we 


went outinto the warden about twiltrhit te 


pricanat the seeds she liad Obrougwtlit frovton dper 
hore. 

She knelt down dyed 
bordersand turned up the dark mrould with 
a dainty litth: trowel | oload given her for 
the purpose, 

I remember ner dross. 

It was a rich dark silk, with a wleam of 
garnet throwueh its prewatling Stratow, and 
at her throat and too leer ears slie wore a set 
of rubies that heetrlooue oto dies 
fatnily. 

The eostipene reeorded well with hier 
dark beauty, ber velvet eves and) eriuimson 


Doeomtede thy lox 


were iti 


Cheeks, 


Noone eould lave looked wore elwaris 
lib 

We crouched close tosether on the wravel 
prath. 


Dfelt we must look bike a pair of silly 
Children to the wrtu old servant who eaame 
to re with tlre artommcennent threat 

*Promald Black was very bad tndeed, and 
witnted oie,’ 

Lamatrud Tobeved the 
happily than PP ought. 

“TT shal wait teafor you, fo you are ever 
so late, Mdward,” she sad, as To left) her to 
goototo the bevuse, 

Having Secured iy hatand eane, Pre 
turnedto the garden, where Helen was 
so;me) flowers lroupone of the 


SUNOS Less 


pruthrerisngys 
borders, 

“T will not be long, Psard, ‘DT will be 
back to tea,” and then, witha kiss, TP lett 
her. 

Donald kept ne well employed for three 
hours, 

However, the old inan was by no tieans 
lanwerously ill. 

As |} hurried home, TP reealled with plea 
aure the sight of his old wite bending over 
hitujand thought how love lived on through 
care and change, and low this aved woman 
had onee been a girlish bride and Do uald a 
wav bridegroom, aud tow il was plain to 
sere’ Chaat bie tuldneve. beto her the oun 
interesting old creature he was to others, 


pust brecmuse of the old love between 


thiein, 

And then iteame to me, 80 bappilv, so 
aweetiv that i such hearts were so true that 
ofone like oiv Hlelen could tee truer still: 


and that all life's all would tall bariuilessly 
tiprom me af I were to be loved as. she loved 
me mow, throughout cave bite. 

lf had dreaded old ageaw tittle, butif we 
were spared toeach other, what) was there 
for me to fear? 

She would alwavs be beautiful to 
always vouty to her. 

The golden whesses of love would throw 
avloryv over everything, and ballow life tor 
ls. 

With these thoughts T passed iy 
hold and looked 

The tea-table was spread tiiere. 


tlires- 
ter thas prarlor, 


Hler ehair and wine faeed = each 


sual, but both were ernioty, 
There was tho one te Utbes reoeerna, 
I waited a cnoment, Stuuding before the 


fire, white 


ceptable, 


mths Spritng Weather, was ac 


Phen siirprised lit mV wWite lidd net 
curiae Goo teve 


of her. 


t 

| 

| tuyh 
mudcer 

“Helen, tlele Helen! But s 
alaswer. 

And uvow I began to bope that she was 


little one—imy Vinietto— | 
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hiding from me, fora joke; though such 
jests were not usual with her. 

“] know where you are, Helen,” I 
cried. ‘Come outot your corner—coine, 
Hleien.”’ 

Still there was no answer. 

“She is inthe kitehen,”’’ I said to 
meri. 

“Pll tind her there.” 

I hurried up the path. 


my- 


Miv foot struck something. 

| str pred, 

Jt was the little saueer that had held the 
seowls, 


Farther on wasthe tr welshe had been 
using when FT lett ler. 

It was contrary to Llelen’s habits to leave 
untidily seattered about,and 
I entered 


wanVveloinu lving 
4 Vague alan possessed 
the kitehern. 
“Your mistress?’ T beyan. 
Ann the old woumn, and her 
looked up at ime in a 


ine AS 


daughter 
Jane, startled 
wav. 

“She went 
asked Ann. 

“With me?” 

“Vos.” 

eNgt” | maid, 

“That's curious,” said Jane, 

“We thought she must,’ said Ann. 

Then Tsaw the girl’s eyes distend with a 
lowk ofterror, 

And “God have merey on ous all!’ said 
thre cohlad weoorniane, 


with you, didn’t she, sir?’ 


“Why do vou say that now? What do 
Vou feur 4 

“NMivo wife aust be about the place, 
Nothiow ean have happened, Nothing 


Phen T tattered, Stayyvered 
awainst the wall. 

Ohad Jane brought pov 
ter. 

It revived te, 

Al ee ee 


poeuse d, and 


aylass of cold) wa- 


longer affected any  calim 
HOSS. 


betallen my 
was that it 


I knew some aceident liad 
ald threat | outa 
was nota fatal one, 
hollowed by my servants T went through 
house and garden. 


We looked in 


wite, and hope 


every room and every 


Closet, undereyvery bush and tree, where 
the ivy Shadows fell, where the tall shrubs 
vrew. 


We we tit to Line old well, but the 
stone lay across its brink. 
‘Tt she could have fallen in, she 


great 


eould 


pret dyaver pont thee stone back,’ said 
Jiane. 

And TPsaw the absurdity of the dread that 
liad crossed pay cade, 

Qnee | thought DPsaw her form lying 
eross the path, and ran forward witha ery 
ler rail {. 

It wasonly a black Shadow thrown from 
tured oleander by the rising moon, which 


mv faneyv tad traustizured. 

Ina word, our search was) fruitless at 
hrotoe, tn the Hel liborhiood, in the Village, 
mieddothe surrounding Country. 

Many @aae to tava. : 

All was done that eould be done, 

She was gone, Vanished, as it 
frome the face of the earth, 

Phe only clue we lad vas the 
ofthe vounwer servant that she had 
tery trom the parden 
hier, 

She had told) ber inother, but the old 
wou S bearing was duller, and she had 
heard nothing. 

It was cruel, as T knew, to suspect these 
Injured EHlelen, or of 
her disappearance, but 


secimed, 


assertion 
heard 


wotpet oof baviing 
Krowlhg aavtlitig of 
they were suspected by others —not 

examined and acquitted, 

Then fainthy and darkly, suspicion fell 
Upon even mie, : 

I knew it was said that TL bad wearied = of 
miv Wife, and rid mivself ot ber. 

This passed at last, and the story accepted 
by the Vulgar herd was that uiv wife had 


| 


that had frightened | 


by ine | 
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| prison gates and the cell of the doomed 


tan. 
| found him, now that death was near, 


Inore penitent than I had hoped. 


lis guilt was established, and be made 
no effort to deny It. ; 
And when I bad talked to him some 


tine, he wept, sobbing heavily, as such 
nen do when griet overcomes thei, = 
fight, and with a tnan, 

he regained his compos- 


“This Was «a 
he said, when 
ure, 

The God you talk of may forgive that. 
[t's nothing worse than thousands do, But 
pravers can’t save me. , 

“ve done one thing in my life that can’t 
be potover, ne 

That would drag me down if all the an- 
gels tried to save me, 

“! killed a woman onee, It's a long 
while ago, but I’ve seen her face ever 
Bee, 

“It rises upin the dark before me. Now, 
if | was to look over my shoulder I'd see it 
there. 

“Some think 
good, 

“Til tell you. 
ecasier, 

“Twastempted by her jewels, and she 
was alone in «a garden, in a quiet 
place, I jumped the fenee, and grabbed 
eu. 

eShe 


that confessing does one 


It can’t hurt, and I'll die 


sereamed and struggled, and I 
stabbed her. 

“Then when I had the jewels—ruby ear- 
rings they were, and «a pin—I took a great 
stone off an old well and dropped the body 
I. 

“Tecan hear the water splash now as it did 
when | dropped her in, and the sound of a 
kitchen of the 


pirl Siiipriny in the 
house, 

“T can see the blood on iny hands, and 
hear the gravel under my feet as 1 ran 
away. 

“T got some money by the job, but I took 
no comfort in it. 


“T've never taken any since. A woman, 


}and young and pretty, and doing no harm 


to me, 
“What is the matter ? 
“Here! Tlelp! Great Heaven, how you 


look!’ 

[ heard him 
SCIOUSTIOSS, 

The truth had come tome at last. 

I knew it had, before he told the tale to 
others, and owned that the scene of his 
terrible story was the personage at M 
before they lifted the stone from the old 
well, and found in the mire at its bottom 
the broad wedding ring whieh proved that 
what else lay there was all that was left of 
ny beloved Helen. 

——_—_ - > - 

Day-DREAMS.—Ah, we may laugh at 
those who indulge in dav-dreams, and con- 
sider thein too visionary for this 
world of ours; we call thei romantic, sen- 
timnental, vet who ainong us has not at one 
time ia his lite tudulged in this same day- 
dreaining, although the time may date back 
to vouth’s bright morning ? 

We erected castles without number, 
where beauty, love and happiness were to 
reign; and when vears apse on, and our 
air-castles have one by one been dashed to 
the ground, we learn to took upen. that 
which we once fondly cherished fora fu- 
ture reality, as only dreams from which we 
have been rudely awakened. 


ery this out as I lost con- 





It is often very hard to bear, to have our | 


wings suddenly clipped and be obliged to 
yive upour aerial soaring, and settle down 
into a commonplace life; yet the tnost of us 


' do so, and, after a while becoine strangely 


practical with it, too, 

We indulge in afew new dreatns, but I 
am inclined to think that we still cherish 
those old dreams, dreamed in our youthful 
time, as the sweetest pages inemory’s book 
Contains, 


We are all apt to fall short in the goal 


our youthful minds saw in the future, and | 


be farther onthe 


strove for, yet we may 
for thus 


road, and our lives made better 


, Striving, 


lett mie tor another lover. 

I knew ber pure as anv angel, bat Teould 
not blatwe stranyvers for not knowing her as 
well. 

Writ did it hatter to ine what was 
throught ? 

My Jife was emptied of its joy; uy home 


Wis deseo ale, 

Il continued miyv vain 

I advertised, 

] eoiploved detectives, 

This wenton tor vears without 
mneeven the sad relief of 
terrible truth. 

lerew to be an old man verv early: omy 
lav White Upon tay temples before | 
Wis forty 

Tkeptininyv little chureh, for if Helen 
were living, she would tind me there bet- 
tec than elsewtliere. 

li she were dead, it seemed to me that 
some token of her fate tmust come to me at 
biust. 

Twenty vears had passed, and still) there 
Was hho wnswer totiy praver for tiding of 


SCurcdhy, 


bringing 


kKnoWlNy Sole 


fiat 


ler 
Phere was (prison some five miles from 
Ni ~atvrev a Jo erlenornay piace, 
A tnan Was to be exeeuted fora foul uur- 
der, 
He wasa hardened wreteh, but there was 
4 tt ' f | i! aid arncd thie 
" s prliaint y Very it the tune, | 
" s fto wis r 
| ~ 
iSaw ti ‘ ti yout ome vel 
> Hid is Ss Desid é il 
: he 
! is, SCulLeriny the flower | 


al 
i 
{ 


Ss. 
ered the 


fallthisevenasI! ent 


Let the young dreamon; the cares and 
realities of life will come soon enough with- 
out those who have ceased to dream croak- 
ing to them of a demolition of all their air- 
eastles in the future. 

If disappointment comes, as it did to us, 
and may to them, let them hope with us 
that when our feet have passed 


| dark river, and tread the shores of the eter- 


nal paradise, we shall gather up the broken 
threads of our earthly dreams and weave 


| them into a blessed reality there. 


M.S. 
_— —_ > 


Neuralgia. 
A lady in Virginia, after using the Treat- 
ment for two weeks, writes: 


“Tama great deal stronger than when I 
commenced its use. * * * One thing I 
must tell you. It stopped the neural- 


via, | took eold and feared that I would 
have it fortwoor three weeks, as I gener- 
ally stood the pain forthat long before I 
wouid take chloral, the only thing that 
ever stopped it before, and 1 = disliked to 
take it So much that | would put it off until 


I thought I could not live for the 





practical | 
| son at last went to the girl and told her that 








| 


' she threw herself at he, 





over the | 


agony. | 


But this time it only lasted two days. When | 


| ran the Compound Oxvgen I could 
ur; now Tecan sit up 

‘ , 
‘ sumpt , Catarrh, Neuralgia, 
i tis, Asthina, ete., and a wide range 
of chronie diseases, will be sent free. Ad- 


dress, Drs. 


r STARKEY & PALEN 1109 and 
1111 Girard St., Phila. 


| 
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Seeva. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 








SHIP was on her course trom Calcutta 
to Liverpool. 

Among the passengers aboard was 
beautiful Mrs. Imogene Clarkson,the bridge 
ot a few weeks, with her husband—a naval 
officer, on leave of absence. 

“What shore is this we are passing 
Henry?” she said to him one inorning, po 
she watched the land, a league distant. 

“That is Cape Comorin—the place our 
Seeva came from.” 

Imogene turned aside her head and 
pouted. 

Just then, Seeva, who was a Hindoo girl, 
emerged from the cabin. 

For five vears this person had been in the 
service of Henry's mother, who was a resi- 
dent of Caleutta, and she had become niuc) 
attached both to the old lady and her son, 
by whem she was kindly treated. 

Imogene, witha wou.an's quick pene. 
tration, soon discovered a secret. 

The dusky girl loved her husdand, and 
he did not know it. 

Nevertbeless, with the natural selfish. 
ness of a young bride, the latter concluded 
that Henry showed too much interest ip 
this servant. 

Queer, quaint and cunning-looking was 
Sceva. 

Although but fourteen, yet she seemed a 
woman. 

Her cark skin glowed with health; her 
face was as round asan apple; she had 
weird, black eyes, and her thiex, raven 
hairhung far below the hollow of her 
back. 

Now, she stood, her supple form inclined 
sideways, in an attitude of inimitable grace, 
watching the land. 

Imogene drew her husband aside. 

“T have heard you say she has relat.ves 
living there,”’ said the fair bride. “I re- 
quest you to send her ashore and leave her 
there.’’ 

“What? You must be only jesting. You 
consented to her accompanving us to Eng- 
land,.”’ 

“T have changed iny mind. 

“There is something about the girl I do 
not like.”’ 

‘Let ine assure you, you could not have 
a better servant.”’ 

But the voung woman shook her head. 

Besides her jealousy of the poor girl, she 
could never see those weird black eyes 
without experiencing a sensation of cread 
—alinost of fright. 

Knowing how treacherous were many of 
the Hindoos, she had at times feared that 
Seeva, loving her husband, might even go 
so far as to poison her, or plunge a dirk in 
her bosoin. 

Finding he could notespersuade Itmogene 
to let the servant remain with them, Clark- 


she would have to go astrore at the Cape— 
that his wife had concluded nov to take her 
with them to England. 

“From the Cape,’’ ne added, ‘you can 
inake your way to ny mother’s.”’ 

Instantly the large eyes of the Hindoo 
expanded with an expression of surprise 
and grief. 

Bounding to the side olf her new mistress, 
feet, and, with 
tears streaming down her cheeks, begged 
that she wouid not send her away. 

The wild, dark orbs turned so pleadingly 
to her face, the convulsive sobs, the plain- 
tive, heart-rending voice,the clasped hands, 
the deep anguish showing in every fea- 
ture, were tuo much for Imogene to with- 
stand. 

For the moment, forgetting her jealousy 
and fear, she took the arins of the pleader, 
ard raised her to her feet. 

“There, there,’ she said kindly, 
shall go with us,’’ 

“Oh, thank,thank,”’ cried Seeva,clapping 
her hands. 

The rosy color came back to her round 
face, her black eyes danced with pleas- 
ure. 

Then, turning away, Imogene again be- 
came serious, and almost blamed = herself 
for having listened to the supplication of 
the girl, whose joy, she at once inferred 
was caused by her being permitted to re- 
main near the man she secretly loved. 


“you 


In the afternoon a calin rested on the 
sea. 
“How I would like to go ashore,” 


said Mrs. Clarkson to her husband, as she 
gazed toward the coast, not a league dis 
tant. 

“Well, then, we will go,’ answered 
Henry. 

The captain's jolly-boat was soon |)w- 
ered, and away they went, toseon gain 
the beach, Henry having bis gun with him 
that he might shoot game if any should be 
seen. 

Besides the young naval officer, Imogen 
and Seeva, the boat contained two saF 
lors. 

“Come, my lads,” cried Henry, noticing 
a buftalo on ahill, ashort distance off. 
“Come and help me capture that fine fel- 
low.”’ 

“You are going away froin me,” said 
wife, with some anxiety. 

“Only for a little while. 


his 


You and Seeva 


can amuse yourself by picking up shells 
until I come back.” ‘ 

He and his companions were soon out 0 
sight in the thicket. 

Then Imogene and Seeva str - 

} ach searching for curious § 

Now and then going off in 
directions, they very soon becaine sepe 
ated. . ° ? 

Suddenly, while climbing over 4 rock 
near the edge of the sea, Mrs, Clarkson 
foot was caught in a jagged cleft, irom 
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which she vainly strove to extricate 
t. 

She calied for assistance, but looking 
round her she could see nothing of the 
Hlindoo girl. 

She noticed that the ship was hidden by 
a fog, which bad risen in that direction, 
so that she knew her uncomfortable situa. 
tion could not be discovered from 
aboard, 

She made another useless effort to extri- 
cate herself. 

At the same moment she heard a strange 
noise—a hissing sound—tollowed by a rip- 
pling, a#of some object moving through 
tiie water. 

On turning, she beheld, emerging round 
the angle ofa rock in the sea, about ten 
vards off, first the horrid, elongated head, 
and then the neck of a huge Hadrus—a 
species of the many ferocious water serpents 
that infest these regions. 

Slowly, higher and higher rose the head 
above the surlace, until about fifteen feet 
of the body was uplifted, when it reunained 
stitionary, the round, glittering eyes flash- 
ing like points of flame. 

lor a few moments it maintained its imo- 
tionless attitude; then its head was turned 
from side to side, as ifit were looking for 
prey. 

The serpent was indeed a hideous crea- 
ture, whose aspect was well calculated to 
appal the heart of the spectator. 

Its mouth was shaped something like that 
ofa horse, and from the edges projected 
stifl hairs tike those of the seal. 

Just below the head, on each side of the 
neck was a fin, outspreed like the wing of 
a Jarge bird, and dotted with white 
Spots, 

‘The body, striped from these to the tail, 
which was “fluked” atthe extremity, was 
about thirty feet in length, and that part of 
it beneath the surface of the sea, where it 
could be distinetly seen through the clear, 
pellucid water, was coiled in the form ot a 
ritig. 

All at once the eyes were turned 
linogene, 

Then the mouth opened, disclosing sharp 
fangs, and, with a loud hiss, like tue rush- 
ing of steam from a pipe, the serpent glided 
toward the young woman. 

For a full minute she remained 
less with fright. 

All power to speak or to move had de- 
serted her. 

She could only stare at the creature with 
the wild, fixed gaze of terror. 

As the monster drew nearer, however, 
she shook off the spell upon her, and while 
vainly struggling to release herself trou 
the rock, uttered shriek alter shriek. 

On came the serpent. 

Its eyes were like lurid balls of fire. 

It beat the sea with its fins,and its fanged 
\aws scooped up the water. 

Soon it was within three yards of the 
horrified woman, who then gave herself up 
for lost. 

But now a 
ing round the rock upon 
fixed. 

It was the little craftin which Imogene 
had been pulled ashore, and it contained 
one oceupant, who, skilled in) working the 
canoes of her native land, sculled the ves- 
sel with an experienced hand. 

“Seeva, Seeval” cried Mrs. Clarkson. 

“Me hear you ery, and come to save 
you!” exclaimed the brave girl. 

Then right between her mistress and the 
serpent she directed the boat. 

Tine monster lifted its head, 
wards her its horrid jaw. 

But Seeva, who had first dropped her oar 
and picked upthe boat hatchet, made a 
quick blow at her antagonist. 

The blade of the weapon almost severed 
the serpent’s bead froin the body. 

There was a tremendous rush, a foaming 
of the water, a loud hiss, and a balf-sinoth 
ered cry. 

But so thick was the flying spray,that for 
several moinents Imogene could not see the 
Hindoo girl. 

When the spray cloud nad passed away, 
the spectator uttered an exclamation of hor- 
ror. 

Poor Seeva had been caught by the ser- 
pent, which, in its dying agony and rage, 
had twined coil after coil of its horrid, 
slimy body, with crushing toree, around 
the forin of the unfortunate girl. 

Drawn out of the boat, she cluny for one 
brief moinent to the gunwale; then down 


toward 


boat suddenly came dash- 
which she was 


thrust to- 





that she so inisjudged the character of the | 
poor child of the Hindob land, who, so far | 
from wishing to kill her young mistress, | 
as the latter had feared she might do, bad 
Sacrificed her own life to save her. 
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The Lost Wager. 


BY WILSON BENNOR, 











NHE’S as beautiful as Hebe,” 
Mortimer Middleton. 
“Indeed,” said his 
rather faintly. 
“Eyes deep blue, like mid-summer sky 


said Mr. 


nephew's wife, 


_—hair lustrousas flaxen gold—teeth like 


twin rows of pearl,” 


pursued the imiddie- 
aged gentleman. 


“She must be very pretty,’ said Mrs. 
Middleton, junior. 
“Pretty,”’ echoed the old bachelor. 


“Pretty’s no word for it.” 

“And young?” 

“Well, not so very,” admitted Mr. 
Middleton. “She's five-and-thirtv, but she 
has the complexion of eighteen." 

“That's easily accounted for,” said Harry, 
his nephew. “What with ‘Balios ot 
Venus,’ people can have whatever coim- 
plexion they please nowadays, provided 
they’ve got the money to pay for it.” 

“Nonsence,”? barked out Mr. Middleten. 
“Asif my Aurelia would condescend to 
such petty artijices as that. She's purity, 
frankness, single-minded artlessness 


| itself. 


Inotion- | 


| one of her friends thatshe will be 


“Oh,” said Harry Middleton, “is she?” 

“Certainly she is,’ said the senior, ‘Do 
you think T could love a woinan who was 
inade up like an actress?" 

“People do,” said Harry, dubiousiy. 

“But not people of my standard,” re- 
torted his uncle, loftily. 

And Mrs. Harry thought remorsefully of 
the little china powder pot, with its downy 
pulf, which she used to “cool down’? her 
coumplexion on hot days, 

“Harry,’’ said she, when Uncle Mortimer 
had taken his leave, “do you really think 
its wrong to use a dab of powder in hot 
weather?” 

“‘Nonsense,”’ said Harry, with an upward 


elevation of his handsome Grecian nose, 
“T dare say that desperate old imaid, that 
uncle 18 going to marry, is painted likea 


Jezebel.” 
“Oh, Harry.” 
“Sims Says so. 


Miss Aurelia Hopkins, that’s her name, 


| swer to his 


? those teeth for her.” 


And Sims knows her— | 


And she’s wagered a diamond bracelet with | 


married 
to the rich old baehelor betore Cliristinas, 
I wonder what sort ofa wife that'll be for 
uncle.” 

“But, Harry, why don’t vou tell Lim?” 
cried the little wite. 

*Because,iny dear, he’s too far gone to be- 
lieve a word of it.’ 

“Oh, dear,’ sighed) Mrs. 
“And of course he'll withdraw your 
allowance now.”' 

“Of course,’ adimitted her husband, 

“It’s too bad,” sighed Mrs. Middleton. 
“Just when you've lost vour clerkship, and 
little Effie needs sea-air, and Aunt Chris 
tina has written to ask if we can lend her 
money enough to send litthe lane Charlie 
to that famous surgeon. Things always go 


Middleton. 
little 


i contrary, don’t they, Harry?” 


she went, folded in the deadly embrace of | 


the Hydrus, which sank, with its victim, to 
the bottoin of the sea. 

For several ininutes a few bubbles shot 
up to the surface, after which the water was 
as calin as betore. 

Gazing through the clear surface, Iimo- 
gene could then see, lying upon the sandy 
bottom, a tew fathoms bene ath her, the 
motionless fortn of the lost Seeva, wrapped 
in the folds of the serpent, which was now 
dead, 

Not long after, Lieutenant Clarkson and 
the two sailors arrived upon the rock, to 
which they had been drawn by the eries of 
the terrified woman. 

They soon released her from the rift in 
whicb her foot was caught, when she gave 
an account of what bad happened. 

For some time the tren sadiv watcl 
ad forin of Seeva, in the ¢ s 


ezZe Sprang up, an 1 the Vessel Was 


AWAY 


\ Dre 
s00n booining tar 
grave of the young Hindoo. 


from the watery 


Now, in England, Imogene ol/ten mourns | 


“Don't fret, my pet, sad Harry Middle 
ton, caressingly s.roking the golden head 
that bent so low. “It'llalit be right, if 
uncle does get mnarried. I'll find something 
to do.”’ 

But as he went out, yatly whistling, to 
keep up a brave exterior, he did wish, most 
earnestly in his secret heart, that Miss 
Aurelia Hopkins hadn't seen fit to east her 
siren spells over the heart of the rich 
bachelor uncle, whose heir-apparent he had 
always been. 

“If ] believed honestly and truly, that 
she would make him happy,” thought 
Harry, “I wouldn’t grudge his tnoney to 
her. But I don’t believe anything of the 
sort.’’ 

Little Icffie liad the toothache next day. 
Mrs. Middleton clasped her hands in des- 
pair. 

“Oh, H ary,” she said to her husthuand, 
“Tin afraid she’i! have to have that tooth 
out,”’ 

“Very well,” said Harry. 
the dentist’s,”’ 

“Oh, Harry, I daren’t,’’ faltered the little 
wolnan. 

“Then I will,” said Harry, laughing. 

The dentist was enyayed just at the mo- 
ment of their entrance, but would be at 
liberty presently. 

Little eilie sat down, quaking and treim- 
bling, im an easy chair. 

“Oh, papa,’ faltered she, “I wish there 
wasn tany such things as teeth.”’ 

While Mr. Middleton, taking up anews- 
paper, chanced to knock a little pasteboard 
box off the mantel —a pastboard box, neat! 
cinctured with a ring of india-rubber, 


“Take her to 


“Halloa!’ suid Mr. Middleton. **What's 
this? LT hope IT haven't done any harit. 
‘Miss Aurelia Hopkins.’ ’’ he repeated, 


reading a peneil lnseription on the lid. 


“Yes, said the little dentist, hurrying to 
the resone—** Miss Hi pkin’s new sit 
Quybit to ave been sent yesterday. 

“New ent” Vay repeated Hila 
uf i ‘ t ot , 


‘i 


{) et tid ~ 


"1s ! od | SA ; . 
When little Effie’s malignant tooth - 
safely drawn, and Harry Middlet®n had 
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paia therefor, he paused a minute on the — 
threshold, 

“Ah, by the way," said he, “I'm going | 
directly past Miss Hopkins’s house—you're 
probably aware that she’s to be iarried to 
inv uncle next month—arnd if it would be 
any accommodation to vou, I could leave 


“Much obliged, I'in sure,” said the den- 


tist. “If you would take the trouble—I've 
only one errand boy, and he is) so un- 
rehable and forgetfur that IT sometiones 


scarcely kuow whieh way to turn—imuch 
obliged. Here they are, sir.” 

So Mr. Harry Middleton str de off, chuck- 
ling to hitnseidt, with Miss Aurelia Hlopkins's 
false teeth in his hand. 

It was just about the hour at’ which his 
infatuated elderly relative was accustomed 
to leave bouquets, books, or bon bons at the 
door of his inamorata. 

“It l could only cateh 
Harry. 

And, a8 if sent by some Kindly fate in an- 
inward aspiration, Mortimer 
came briskly trotting around the corner at 
that very second. 

He did not see his nephew. 

Hlow should he when he had no eyes for 
anv thing but that froot drawing-room 


’ 


‘ 
hit,’ thought 


Window, at whieh the fair Aurelia was 
Siniling a Suyar-sweet welcome. 

But Harry beekoned toa boy that) was 
flattening his nose in tront ofa baker's 


Window, and whispered a uiessace in his ear, 
accom panvinng It by a tee, 

“Vezzir,” said the bov, and darted across 
the street like an arrow from a bow, 

“Tt vou ssid he, boldly, 
addressing the astonisted oid bachelor, just 
a8 he had mounted the second step of the 
flight, *T'm frown Bideoumbe'’s the dentist, 
With Miss Hlopkins’s teeth.” 

“Miss Hopkins s—what?"’ 
astounded bachetor, 

“Teeth, sir,’ bawled the boy; and as the 
elderiy gentleman yot reeciled from the 
little pasteboard box, he sprang ninibly up 
the steps and? pulied the bell, 

“Miss Hopkins s teeth,” said he, thrust- 
ing the pareel into the hand of a blue-rib- 
boned mnaid-servant. 

“Mary Ann,” said Mr. Middleton, ad- 
dressing the maid in accents of solemn 
adjuration, “tell ine the truth. Does your 
mistress wear false teeth ?”’ 

“TLawk, sir,” tittered Mary Ann. 

“Answer me, Mary Ann.’’ 

But Mary Ann, 


piease, Sir, 


demanded the 


With asecond ypigule, 
endeavored to ESCAPE, 

But Mr. Middleton 
box. 

Mary Ann lealand loyal to her iiistress’s 
interest, resisted, and) tue upshot of the 
matter was, that the little box came in two, 
and—out roiled the prinuing set of “uppers 
and lowers ’’—an undeniable ivory fact. 

Mr. Middleton jurmped back. 

Marvy Ann uttered aneldritel shriek, 
and Mr. Warry Middieton, who had watched 
the fa4leau trou the other side ofthe street, 
knew thatit was time for hit to beata 
retreat, and beat it accordingly. 

Unele Mortimer came to his) nephew's 
house that evening. 

“Harry, inv boy,’ said he,it’s all over 
my wedding, [inean. Its all up.” 

“Ts it?’ said svinpathetic Harry. 

“Don’t allude to the subject again,’ said 
Mr. Middleton. “Ste’s treacherous, [PE liave 
been deesived all through. - daresay the 
rest of her Isas alse as ber forit teem topatter, 
lam disenchanted at last. Thlave bid) her 


nade & grasp at the 


an eternal adieu, 
Afterall this, itis hardly necessary to say 
that Mr. longer Muss 
Aurelia Hopkins’s dentist. 
And the diamond bracelet wager is lope 
lessly lost. 


Bideomsbe is ne 


Having Her Wish. 


BY JULIA GODDARD 


I, Helen, pity me!” eried Alie 
'y 


I 
( lv, as She leaned hier head upon lier 
friend's Shoulder that boesrit thove 
hi 


And Alice's white fitiwers ted to 
robe oo) SELOWS slink, And aA lony i 
veil, 

\ box of jewels stood beside them, y 
leriny it thie pilik ywiow of the sunset 

“He will dress ine like aqueen and {—1 
sshucald tacates datene. 

ees | wrianit Cbaat | miay die ere Chee Litas 
eomes tor ie to wear tlie. 


Allies. Have you mot t | 
Wis toble ? \ 


‘Pdtisis, bitish 
me that Arthar St. Cla 
iste not rieh, and prowd, and 
Wit wore do vou desire on 


hiatichsoin 


Siinpletou “us lie boltter is 
“Wil TEV CliAdtis peal jess because t i 
rpaster troledds Line KEY ? 

Pde totyhit bbe broly as a eth, anid I 
Siifeil { eoabiaes daliaa. 

‘ I eattpol sé . Bi. It Is ryeot prrals 
that @a Wolrat Cah be titter t 
thir Veolauv ian Who is stromz,traue, uid 
te ! 

You ik forget this) by-aud-py, d 
,) ‘ 

7, sur st. f Mees T Hi 
far bit itl I: j ! 

° ul 
? 


' turned inv love: 


il 


= 


ine, what wonder that I was flattered, 
dazzled, cheated, when Arthur St, Clair 
caine with his polished words and tascinat 
ing protiises ? 

“Father and mother, proud of the offer 
which was #o far beyond their situple hopes 
for ine, seeing Opulence and ease waiting 
to gild their declining years, beset me with 
their entreaties, and I yielded at last, and 
put away the pure sweet dream that had 
filled tiny heart torso many years,” 

“But surely, Alice, you will not marry 
with these feelings? It is not too late. Go 
to Arthur when be comes,tell bin what you 
have told ine, and rely upon bis manliness 
ly release you. 

*You know not what you say,” answered 
Alice, with adreary sigh, No, no! IT will 
atone for my sin by tnaking bin happy, at 
least.’’ 

‘There were tears in Helen's eyes. 

“TL donot know,” she said, at length ; 
“but perhaps you will not be very wretch- 
ed, atter all. T have never seen this Arthur 
St. Clair of yours, but it he is all you have 


= him tobe, 1 think IL could love 
itn.’ 

“You, Helen, you? Oh, could it: be? 
You are handsome, better, more accom. 


plished than IT. Of 
chonge places with me, 
exchange places: with me, 

I will break the matcer to him—tell him 
how kind and good you are, and Tam sure 
he will not deny me. Tell ine Helen, will 
you save me if vou ean?” 


you might only ex- 
if you might only 


Hlelen returned her gaze with one of com. 
PMUSSTOT, as though she thought she had 
vwone inad, but shook ber head with a sad 
Siile. 

“You do not realize what vou are asking, 
I would do anvthing this side wo- 
vlesty and truth to save you; but 


dearest, 
inanivou 
your plan is too wal 
Hlelen faltered and blushed, 
“You already love suggested Alice, 
Whose qauek eyes were not tardy lo motice 
tation, 


it, bes hes—— 


her iy 

“Yes; and still more hopelessly than 
you,’ was Helen's low answer. ‘TListen, 
and Eowill tell vou about it. Before ny 
father died, four years ago, we were very 
wealthy, and, of course, T had tnany suitors, 
Among them was Walter Norwood, a 


| talented and respected, though poor young 


nan, Whom Tioved dearly, and who = re- 
but my father, being very 
proud, would not consent to try marrying 
a poor ian, and PE would net disobey bins; 
so we separated, and Walter went to Cali 
then I have not heard of 


fornia; sinee 


loitn.’”’ 
* * * * * 

Marly in the afternoon of the next dav, the 
staye-coach came rattling down the road 
that led to the litthe cottage, and stopped be- 
fore the door. 

A moment later, Arthur St. Clair greeted 
the little proup that had yathered at the 
door to weleoure bitto. 

But it was net Alice's hand he 
so cagerly to both his own, 

With a rapid bound he stood at 


site, 


snatchod 
ilelen's 


“Found at last, isy Helen!” 
COWalter Norwood!" 
“Walter Norwood!’ 
YY os,’’ 
Walter Norwood, 


said Alice, 
said Arthur; “iy name is or was 
When IT went to Cali- 


fornia, tive years ago, TL wentinto the em- 
ploy ofaianof the mame of Arthur St. 
Clair, with whom To remained until two 


when he died, leaving me his 
on condition that [took his 

did. -[ then comuneneed 
dear friend here. You 


Years ago, 
entire fortune 
name Which I 
eearehing for this 
know the rest. 

As Arthur tinished 
the root, 

We will 


repecdetboorpitage Chiat 


Alice lett 


speaking, 
follow her only 

there wed 
rwardas, avd that tho brides 


j 


were Alice and bleleu. 


Oxamiple 
were two 


dings shortly alte 


——=_ - 


Prick she Die ? 


Nop she lines | aid itfere«d a ys 

1) i iwi i { ! if { eae | . Tlie 

It rs «lotltiye tier it if i scl il ist 

is ir j { si] i I; i ti prt] “4 

‘ “> pelichs tivou Tid ‘3 titled t 

i wal mvuld be tor that mied 
Clits 

- —_- —<— 

Think KRoor of Aus Evi \ terrills 
allair | reeently bingy red to Pueblo, \" 
employe Ob Line rate bo bereoatye dit incre aa 
his savitiws, “2 fi featin | +. AM ASU Ti ses 
to show'this wile, wlio dtd thot Krtow tie tod 
that amount of money. Hearing the ap 


perevaehe of thee 


} 


train bite povet Chien on thyee tes rr 


vi ran out to his worl 1 tiie wifes wernt 
ter the door te look atter tiie.  Dartig tier 
siemertice their pithie -Venar-arled hatiyet 

i { thy) Leo Line ta pied we tte 

rivhit-colored puapers thire lems t 
fire Ih wl rm dyes j ' ‘ ! 

‘ lve , i, . 

! WAS LO KI t, mtd Ube tity i 1 

intone east lilitis riches 4 4 
tra " j t ¢s | | ' 
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fexd ber. My 
where = she?”’ 








prison gates and the cell of the doomed 
nan. 


} 
hiding from me, fora joke; though such 


Seeva. 


litthe one—imy Vinletto— | 





And then the old lady fell upon her knees | 


and clasped her hand. 

“She is bere,”’ she 
is here."’ 

And the two wept together in 
er’s aris. 

All was forgiven. 

And the great inansion is no longer deso- 
late. 

There are little children’s 
and inether and daughter are together once 
more. 


cried. ‘Mother, she 


each oth 


vorees there, 


a _ > 
The Missing Wife. 
BY WILSON BENNOR, 


ELEN HUNTER was the prettiest and 
sweetest wirl, to my thinktog, that I 
had ever seen, and she retarned ity 
love with an equal tenderness, 
I had not known her tany months when 
I put ioy engagement ring pon her tinger, 
and she promised to marry mie as soon as I 
was setthod, 


More fortunate than tnost vounyg clergy 


men Thad notlonyg to wait; and the day I 
became pastor at M—, Tourged her to set 
the dav tor our nuptials, and we were oar 
ried within a month. 

Never shall DT forget the dav upon whieh 
I brought her home, or the delizcul ste ex 
prossed at the sight of our pietures que car 
den, with its great trees, and tine old ate 
used well, pleturesque som anal, aed the 
greativy which overran the sides 1 othe 
house and the low briek wall that sur 
rounded the enelosure, 

Nothing should be clisturte 1. sine 
maid, 

A few bright flowers should plow in the 
beds, but otherwise the old warden  stroutd 
remain titact. 

We had been tiarrnied a week when we 
went outinto the garden about twilight te 
‘dant the seeds she bad Drought trou her 


roms 
She knelt down the box-odged 
bordersand tarned up the dark taould with 


bi side 


a dainty litthe trowel Lo bad) given her tor 
the purpose, 

I remember ner dress, 

It was a rich dark silk, with a) gleam of 


garnet through its prevailing Steadtow, and 
at her throat and in her ears she wore a set 
ofrubies that were an treieloour im lies 
fatnily. 

The eostume aceorded well with bier 
dark beauty, ber velvet eves and erimson 
eh ks, 

No one could have looked iore  eharin 
thy. 

We crouched close torether on the gravel 
prathe. 

Dfelt we must look like a pair of silly 
Children to the writ old servant who carne 
too renee wotle Clee caterpotmie@e rent Chiat 


‘Pomald Black was very bad dideed, and 
watnited cae,’ 

Tamateud Pobeved the suniiiaous less 
happily than bought. 

“PT shalo watt teafor you, df you are ever 
#odate, Meiward,” she sad, as To left) her to 
woointo the heruse. 

Having sSeeaured any hat and eane, Pore 
turned to the garden, where Helen was 
preathrerionyg Soe flowers trompone of the 
broorede rs. 

“PT will not be long,’ DP said, ‘DT will be 
back to tea,” and then, witha kiss, | lett 
her. 


Donald kept me well employed for three 
lhours, 


However, the old inan was by no tieans 
langerously all. 

As | barried home, PE reealled with plea 
aure the sight of his old wite bending over 


himvand thought how love lived on through 
care and chanwe, and low ved worunan 
had onee been a girlish bride and Donald a 


Libis i 


gav bridegroom, and bow it was plam to 
see that he could neve. beto her the un 
mteresting old creature he was to others, 
pUUst = teercuse oft the old love between 
Chien. 

And then it eame to ome, 80 happily, so 


aweetiv that ii sach hearts were so true that 
olone nv Helen could truer 
and that all life’sall would tall hhariilessly 
pon te if ] were to be loved as. she loved 
Tee 


like te Still; 


me tow, throughout civ bi 
I had dreaded old aye ai littl 
were spared to each other, whit 


for me fear? 


* but it 
was there 


Wwe 


She would alwavs be beautiful to ime, I 
alwavs vouny to ler. 
The golden whisses of love would) throw 


a vloryv over everything, and ballow life tor 


us. 


With these thoughts TP passed ty thires- 
hold and looked to the parlor, 

The tea-table was spread tiere. 

Her ehair and titne taeed each other as 
usual, bout both were eraoty 

There was noone tn the roo, 

I waited acnoment, Stunding before the 
fire, while nthis spring weather, was ac 
ceptable. 

Then surprised) that "i Hid ryeot 
come ft ie { tear { tpestit s seureh 
oft ther. 

“lie ‘ I I ati 

t 

| 

W as | 

It seeiied 

l suyhbed a nyscil itd ‘ ' 
louder 

‘hHielen, lielen bie : But s 
answer. 

Apnd uow ] began t hi pe Loal slic W 4s 


| 











jests were not usual with her. 

“] koow where you are, Helen,” I 
cried. ‘Come outof your corner—coine, 
Heien.”’ 

Still there was no answer. 


“She isin the kitchen,’ I said to my- 
sell, 

‘Thi tind her there.” 

I burried up the path. 

My foot struck something, 

j Stor ped, 

Jt was tie little saueer that had held the 


meooorwds, 

Farther on was the trowel she 
using when | lett her. 

It was contrary to Helen's habits to leave 
anvthing Iving untidily seatltered about,and 
I entered 


had 


been 


4 Vague alan possessed me as 
the kitehen, 

“Your mistress?" T began. 

Ann the old woman, and her daughter 
Jane, looked up at ime in a startled 
wav. 

“She went with you, didn’t she, sir?’ 
asked Adin. 

“With me?" 

ey os?” 

“Nol” DT said, 


“That's curious,” said Jane, 
“We thought she must,” said Ann. 
Then T saw the yirl’s eyes distend with a 


look of terror, 


And “God have merey on ous all!’ said 

the clal wets. 
Why do vou say that now? What do 

vou fear? 

“Mv wife must be about the — place, 
Nothiog can laeve liapprened, Nothing 

Then PT faltered, paused, and staggered 
ayvainst the wall. 

Old Jane brought me a glass of cold) wa- 
ter. 

It revived tne, 

Mat Fone longer affected any cali 
Hess, 

I knew some aceident had betallen my 
Wile, and all that Teould) hope was that. it 
Was nota fatal one, 


hollowed by my servants T went through 
house and garden, 

We looked in every room and every 
Closet, underevery bush and tree, where 
the ivy shadows fell, where the tall shrubs 
urew.,. 

We 


Stone 


went to the old the 
lia 


| siiae oat 


well, but 
across its brink. 

uld have fallen in, she 
put the back,’’ 


great 


eould 
prot Gaeave Sloe sald 
Jane, 

Nod Tsaw the absurdity of the dread that 
had crossed tiy tained. 

Onuee Po thought Psaw her form lying 
reross the path, and ran forward with a ery 
it. ; 

It wasonly a black Shadow thrown 
tureatoleanderby the rising mioon, 
mv faneyv bad traustizured, 

Ina Word, our search was fruitless at 
home, io the neiwhborhood, im the Village, 
and ta the surrounding Couutey. 


from 
which 


Many Gace to tay ated. 

All was done that eould be done, 

She was pone, vanished, as it seemed, 
trots the face of the earth. 

The only clue we liad vas the assertion 
ofthe votnwer servant that she had heard 


rery from the parden that had frightened 


her. 

She hiad old her nother, but the old 
wot S bearing was duller, and she had 
heard nothing. 

Itwas eruel, as PT knew, to suspect these 
women oof having injured Helen, or of 


Knowing aovtiling of her disappearance, but 
they were suspected bv others —not ly mie 
exatoined and acquitted, 

Then tunthy and darkly, Suspicion 
thpren ePedrn thie, 

I knew it was said that To bad wearied 
mv wite, and rid mivselft of ber. 

This passed at last, and the story accepted 
Vo the vulgar berd was that uly wife had 
ett wnother lover. 

I knew ber pure as anv angel,bat TP eould 


fell 
ol 
| 


bene® foo 


1 blame stranpers for not Knowing her as 
well. 

Wirt did it tnatter to me what was 
Tlrevtagedal ? 

My life was emptied of its joy; ury home 


was desolate, 
Teontinued tiv vai search. 
IT advertised, 
l euiployved detectives. 


This wenton tor vears without bringing 


inneeeven the sad relief of Knowing some 
terrible truth, 

Tyerew to be an old toan very early mV 
hae Lay while Upon tay temples before | 
wits forty 

Tkeptininy litthe chureh, for if) Helen 
were living, she would tind me there bet- 
te than elsewhere, 

It she were dead, it seemed to me that 
some token of her fate tuiust come to me ut 


Just. 
Pwenty vears had passed, and still there 


Wis ho answer to tiv praver for Uiding of 
her. 

Phere was a prison some five miles frou 
Ni Jayrev and gloomy place. 

A man was to be exeeuted torafoul mur 
der. 

Hie wasa hardened wreteh, but there was 
‘ tI ' ; “| bal ald t | ‘ 
| ~ } ith tv Ve \ i } it | 

s { Vis i 

- is “ ‘ ‘ i i 

wk And Saw ny Ww Sin wu i i \ 
he shoulder, as she Knell besid tiie ‘iar 
len beds, scattering the flower seeds 


I though of all this even asl entered the 


1 found him, now that death was near, 
nore penitent than I had hoped. 


his wuilt was established, and be made 
no effort to deny it. 

And when I bad talked to him some 
ume, he wept, sobbing heavily, as such 


men do when griet overcomes then, 

“This was a fight, and with a ian,’ 
he said, when he regained his compos- 
ure, 

‘The God you talk of may forgive that. 
It's nothing worse than thousands do, But 
prayers can’t save me, 

“I've done one thing in my life that can’t 
be gotover, 

That would drag me down if all the an- 
gels tried to save me, 

“T killed a woman 
while ago, but I’ve seen 
Binee,. 

“It rises upin the dark before me. Now, 
if | was to look over iny shoulder I'd see it 
there, 

“Some think 
rood, 

“T'll tell you. 
easier, ; 

“Twas tempted by her jewels, and she 
was alone in «a garden, in a quiet 
place. I jumped the fenee, and grabbed 
etn. 

She 


’ 


It'sa long 
face ever 


once, 
her 


that confessing does one 


It can’t hurt, and 1’1l die 


screamed and struggled, and I 
stabbed her, 

“Then when | had the jewels—ruby ear- 
rings they were, and a pin—I took a great 
stone offan old well and dropped the body 
Itt. 


‘T can hear the water splash now as it did 


when | dropped her in, and the sound of a 
yvirl Singing in the kitehen of the 
hhotise, 

“T can see the blood on iny hands, and 
hear the gravel under my feet as [ran 
away. 


“T got some money by the job, but I took 
no coimfort in it. 

“I've never taken any since. A woman, 
and young and pretty, and doing no harm 


to me. 

“What is the matter? 

“Were! Help! Creat Heaven, how you 
look !”” 

I heard him = ery this out as 1 lost con- 


SCIOUSHESS, 

The truth had come tome at last. 

I knew it had, before he told the tale 
others, and owned that the seene of 
terrible story was the personage at M 
before they lifted the stone from the old 
well, and found in the mire at its bottom 
the broad wedding ring whieh proved that 


to 
his 





what etse lay there was all that was left of 
ny beloved Helen. 
—_> - > - 
Day-DREAMS.—Ah, we may laugh at 


those who indulge in dav-dreams, and con- 
rthem too visionary for this practical 
world of ours; we eall thei romantic, sen- 
timental, vet who atnong us has not at one 
time li his life :udulged in this same day- 


sic] 


dreaming, although the time may date back 


to vouth’s bright morning ? 

We erected castles without number, 
where beauty, love and happiness were to 
reign; and when vears sped on, and our 
air-casties have one by one been 
the ground, we learn to took upen 
which we once fondly cherished fora = fu- 
ture reality, as only dreams from which we 
have been rudely awakened. 

It in often very hard to bear, to 
wings suddenly clipped and be 
give upour aerial soaring, and settle down 
into a Commonplace life; vet the inost of us 
do so, and, after a while become strangely 
practical with it, too, 

We indulge in afew new dreams, but I 
am inclined to think that we still cherish 
those old dreams, dreamed in our youthful 
time, as the sweetest pages inemory’s book 
contains, 

We are all apt to fall short the 


in goal 


dashed to | 
that | 


have our | 
obliged to | 


our youthful minds saw in the future, and | 


strove for, yet we may be farther on the | 
road, and our lives made better for thus 
Strivirny. 


Let the young dream on; the cares and 
realities of life will come soon enough with- 
out those who have ceased to dream croak- 
ing to them of a demolition of all their air- 
eastles in the future. 

If disappointment comes, as it did to us, 
and may to them, let them hope with us 
that when our feet have passed over the 
dark river, and tread the shores of the eter- 
nal paradise,we shall gather up the broken 


threads of our earthly dreams and weave 
them into a blessed reality there. 
M.S. 
oo —_> 2c <—>- 
Neuralgia. 


A lady in Virginia, afler using the Treat- 
mnent for two weeks, writes: 


when I 
thing I 
neural- 
would 


“Tama great deal stronger than 
7 # * One 
stopped the 
that I 


cotienced its use, 
inust tell you. It 
ia, LT took eold and feared 


have it fortwoorthree weeks, as I gener- 
ally stood the pain for that long before I 
would take chloral, the oniy thing that 
ever stopped it) before, and 1 disliked to 
take it So much that | would put it off until 
1 tl yht Leould not live for the agony. 
Rut s tine it only lasted two days. W hen 
| nt Compound Oxygen I eould 
I ¢ an sit 

rg ecord of sury Z 

Ires ( surmmpt }, Catarrb, Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis, Asthina, ete., and a wide range 
of chronic diseases, will be sent free. Ad- 
dress, Ds. STARKEY & PALEN 1109 and 


1111 Girard St., Phila. 








BY HENRY FRITH. 





SHIP was on her course trom Calcutta 
to Liverpool. 

Among the passengers aboard was 
Deautiful Mrs. Imogene Clarkson,the bride 
ot a few weeks, with ber husband—a naval 
officer, on leave of absence. 

“What shore is this we are passing, 
Henrv?” she said to him one tmorning, as 
she watched the land, a league distant. 

“That is Cape Comorin—the place our 
Seeva came from.” 

Imogene turned aside ber head and 
pouted. 2 

Just then, Seeva, who was a Hindoo girl, 
emerged from the cabin. 

For five vears this person had been in the 
service of Henry's mother, who was a resi- 
dent of Calcutta, and she had become much 
attached both to the old lady and her son, 
by whem she was kindly treated, 

Imogene, witha wou.an's quick pene- 
tration, soon discovered a secret. 

The dusky girl loved her husvand, and 
he did not know it. 

Nevertheless, with the natural selfish. 
ness of a young bride, the latter concluded 
that Henry showed too much interest ip 
this servant. 

Queer, quaint and cunning-looking war 
Seeva, 

Although but fourteen, yet she seemed a 
woman. 

Her dark skin glowed with health; her 
face was as round asan apple; she had 
weird, black eyes, and her thick, raven 
hair hung far below the hollow of her 
back, 

Now, she stood, her supple form inclined 
sideways, in an attitude of inimitable grace, 
watching the land. 

Imogene drew her husband aside. 

“T have heard you say she has relat.ves 
living there,”’ said the fair bride. “I re- 
quest you to send her ashore and leave her 
there,”’ 

“What? You must be only jesting, You 
consented to her accompanying us to Eng- 
land.”’ 

“T have changed tiny mind. 

“There is something about the girl I do 
not like.” 

‘Let me assure you, you could not have 
a better servant.’’ 

But the voung woman shook her head. 

Besides her jealousy of the poor yirl, she 
could never see those weird black eyes 
Without experiencing a Sensation of dread 
—alimost of fright. 

Knowing how treacherous were many of 
the Hindoos, she had at times feared that 
Seeva, loving her husband, might even go 
so far as to poison her, or plunge a dirk in 
her bosoin. 

Finding he could notepersuade Itnogene 
to let the servant remain with them, Clark- 
son at last went to the girl and told her that 
she would have to go asirore at the Cape— 
that his wife had concluded nov to take her 
with them to England. 

“From the Cape,’’ ne added, 
inake your way to my mother’s, 

Instantly the large eyes of the Hindoo 
expanded with an expression of surprise 
and griet. 

Bounding to the side of her new mistress, 
she threw herself at he. feet, and, with 
tears streaming down her checks, begged 
that she wouid not send her away. 

The wild, dark orbs turned so pleadingly 
to her face, the convulsive sobs, the plain- 
tive, heart-rending voice,the clasped hands, 
the deep anguish showing in every fea- 
ture, were too much for Imogene to with- 
stand. 

For the moment, forgetting her jealousy 
and fear, she took the arins of the pleader, 
ard raised her to her feet. 

“There, there,’’ she said 
shall yo with us,”’ 

“Oh, thank,thank,’’ cried Seeva,clapping 
her hands. 

The rosy color came 
face, her black eyes 
ure. 

Then, turning away, Imogene again be- 
came serious, and almost blamed herself 
for having listened to the supplication of 
the girl, whose joy, she at once inferred 
was caused by her being permitted to re- 
main near the man she secretly loved. 


“you 


” 


can 


kindly, “you 


back to her round 
danced with pleas- 


Inthe afternoon a calin rested on the 
sea. 
“Itow I would like to go ashore,” 


said Mrs. Clarkson to her husband, as she 
gazed toward the coast, not a league dis- 
tant. 

“Well, 
Henry. 

The captain's jolly-boat was soon low- 
ered, and away they went, toseon gain 
the beach, Henry having bis gun with him 
that he night shoot game if any should be 
seen. 

Besides the young naval ofticer, Imogene 
and Seeva, the boat contained two sal- 
lors. 

“Come, my lads,” cried Henry, noticing 
a buffalo on ahill, ashort distance ofl. 
“Come and help me capture that fine fel- 
low ahd 


then, we will go,’’ answered 


“You are going away from me,” said 115 
Wile, with some anxiety. 
“Only for a little while. You and Seeva 


in ainuse yourself by picking up shel's 


I cone back, 

H . “ rip ns ‘ he! I 

. k 

' 

i yenea ~¢ : @ 

ot iT ii iv | Tr ‘at is = S 

Now and then going oft 
directions, they very soon became 8} 
ated 


Suddenly, while climbing over a rock 


near the edge of the sea, Mrs, Clarkso! ® 
roi 


loot was caught in a jagged cleft, 




















which she vainly strove to extricate 
it. 

She calied for assistance, but looking 
round her she could see nothing of the 
Hindoo girl. 

She noticed that the ship was hidden by 


a fog, which had risen in that direction, 
so that she knew her uncomfortable situa. 
tion could not be  diseovered from 
aboard, 


She made another useless effort to extri- 
cate herself. 





At the same moment she heard a strange 
noise—a hissing sound—tollowed by a rip- 
pling, as of some object moving through 
the water. 

On turning, she beheld, emerging round 
the angle ofa rock in the sea, about ten 
yards off, first the horrid, elongated head, 
and then the neck of a huge Hydrus—a | 
species of the many ferocious water serpents | 
that infest these regions. 

Slowly, higher and higher rose the head 
above the surlace, until about fifteen feet 
of the body was uplifted, when it rennained | 
stationary, the round, glittering eyes flash- | 
ing like points of flame, 

lor a few moments it naintained its mo- 
tionless attitude; then its head was turned 
from side to side, as ifit were looking for 
prey. 

The serpent was indeed a hideous crea- 
ture, whose aspect was well calculated to 
appal the heart of the spectator. 

Its mouth was shaped something like that 
of a horse, and from the edges projected 
stifl hairs like those of the seal, 

Just below the head, on each side of the 
neck was a fin, outspreed like the wing of 
a large bird, and dotted with white 
Bpots. 

The body, striped from these to the tail, 
which was ‘fluked”’ at the extremity, was 
about thirty feet in length, and that part of 
it beneath the surface of the sea, where it 
could be distinctly seen through the clear, 
pellucid water, was coiled in the form ot a 
ring. 

All at once the eyes were turned 
linogene. 

Then the mouth opened, disclosing sharp 
fangs, and, with a loud hiss, like tue rush- 
ing of steain from a pipe, the serpent glided 
toward the young woinan. 


toward 


For a full minute she remained motion- | 
less with fright. 
All power to speak orto move had de- 


serted her. 

She could only stare at the creature with 
the wild, fixed gaze of terror. 

Asthe monster drew nearer, however, 
she shook off the spell upon her, and while 
vainly strugyiing to release herself trom 
the rock, uttered shriek after shriek. 

On came the serpent. 

Its eyes were like lurid balls of fire. 

It beat the sea with its fins,and its tanged 
jaws scooped up the water. 
Soon it was within three yards of the 
horrified woman, who then gave herself up 

for lost. 

But now 


a boat suddenly came cash- 


ing round the rock upon which she was 
fixed. 
It was the little craft in which Imogene 


had been pulled ashore, and it contained 
one occupant, who, skilled in working the 
canoes of her native land, sculled the ves- 
sel with an experienced hand. 

“Seeva, Seeva!l”’ cried Mrs. Clarkson. 

“Me hear you ery, and come to save 
you!”’ exclaimed the brave girl. 

Then right between her mistress and the 
serpent she directed the boat. 

The monster lifted its head, 
wards her its horrid jaw. 

But Seeva, who had first dropped her oar 
and picked up the boat hatchet, made a 
quick blow at her antagonist. 

The blade of the weapon almost severed 
the serpent’s head froin the body. 

There was a tremendous rush, a foaming 
of the water, a loud hiss, and a balf-sinoth 
ered cry. 

But so thick was the flying spray,that for 
several moments Imogene could not see the 
Hindoo girl. 

When the spray cloud nad passed away, 
the spectator uttered an exclamation of hor- 
ror. 

Poor Seeva had been caught by the ser- 
pent, which, in its dying agouy and rage, 
had twined coil after coil of its” horrid, 
slimy body, with crushing torce, around 
the forin of the unfortunate girl. 

Drawn out of the boat, she clung for one | 
brief moment to the gunwale; then down 
she went, folded in the deadly enmibrace of | 
the Hydrus, which sank, with its victim, to 
the bottoin of the sea. 

For several ininutes a few bubbles shot 
up to the surface, after which the water was 
as calin aS betore. 

Gazing through the clear surface, Itmo- 
gene could then see, lving upon the sandy 
bottom, a tew fathoms beneath her, the 
motionless fortn of the lost Seeva, wrapped 
in the folds of the serpent, which was now 
dead, 

Not long after, Lieutenant Clarkson and 


thrust to- 


the two sailors arrived upon the rock, to 
which they had been drawn by the eries ot 
the terrined woman. 

They soon released her from the rift in 

lich her foot was caught, when si yave 
‘ ccOUNnL OI Vial vl in ‘ ! 

i ainong the rocks, and th ‘ 

irned to the ship. 

\ breeze sprang up, and the vessel was 
soon booining tar away from the watery 


~~! 


ave of the young Hindow. 


Now, in England, lJ mogene olten mourns 


| to the rich old 


that she so misjudged the character of the | 
poor child of the Hindo} land, who, so far | 


from wishing to kill her young mistress, 
as the latter had feared she might do, bad 
Sacrificed her own life to save her. 


The 
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Lost Wager. 


‘NHE’S as beautiful as Hebe,” 


said Mr. 
Mortimer Middleton. 
“Indeed,” said his nephew's wife, 
rather faintly. 
“Eyes deep blue, like mid-summer sky 


—hair lustrousas flaxen 
twin rows of peal,” 
aged gentleman, 


gold—teeth like 
pursued the middie- 


“She must be very pretty,’’ said Mrs. 
Middleton, junior. ° 

*Pretty,”’ echoed the old bachelor. 
“Pretty’s no word for it.” 

“And young?” 

“Well, not so very,’’ admitted Mr. 
Middleton, “She's tive-and-thirty, but she 


has the complexion of eighteen.” 

“That's easily accounted for,” said Harry, 
his nephew. “What with ‘ Balins of 
Venus,’ people can have whatever coim- 
plexion they please nowadays, provided 
they’ve got the money to pay for it.” 

“Nonsenco,’’ barked out Mr. Middleten, 
“Asif my Aurelia would condescend to 
such petty artitices as that. She's purity, 
frankness, single-ininded artlessness 
itself. 

“Oh,” said Harry Middleton, “is she?” 

“Certainly she is,’ said the senior, “Do 
you think T could love a woinan who was 
inade up like an actress?" 

‘*People do,” said Harry, dubiously. 

“But not people of my standard,” re- 
torted his uncle, loftily. 

And Mrs. Harry thought remorsefully of 


| the little china powder pot, with its downy 


pull, which she used to “cool down’ her 
complexion on hot days. 

‘Harry,’ said she, when Uncle Mortimer 
had taken his leave, “do you really think 
its wrong to use a dab of powder in hot 
weather?” 

““Nonsense,”’ said Harry, with an upward 


| elevation of his handsome Grecian nose. 
“T dare say that desperate old inaid, that 
uncle 18 going to tnarry, is painted likea 


Jezebel.” 
“Oh, Harry.’’ 
“Sims Says so, 
Miss Aurelia Hopkins, her 


that’s retnnie, 


And she’s wagered a diamond bracelet with | 


one of her friends thatshe will be married 
bachelor before Christinas, 
I wonder what sort ofa wife that'll be for 
unele.”’ 

“But, Harry, why don't vou tell Lim?” 
cried the little wite. 

*Because,iny dear, he’s too far gone to be- 
lieve a word of it.” 


“Oh, dear,’ sighed Mrs. Middleton. 
“And of course he'll withdraw your little 
allowance now,” 

“Of course,” adimitted her husband, 

“It’s too bad,” sighed Mrs. Middleton. 
“Just when vou've lost your clerkship, and 


little Effie needs sea-air, and Aunt Chris 
tina has written to ask if we can lend her 
money enough to send litthe lame Charlie 
to that fanious surgeon. Things always po 
contrary, don’t they, Harry?” 

Don't fret, miy pet, sad Harry Middle 
ton, caressingly Ss roking the golden head 
that bent so low. “It'll alt be right, if 
uncle does get married. I'll find something 
to do,”’ 

Sutas he went out, gaily whistling, to 
keep up a brave exterior, he did wish, most 


earnestly in his secret heart, that) Miss 
Aurelia Hopkins hadn't seen fit to east her 
siren spells over the heart of the = rich 


bachelor uncle, whose heir-apparent he had 
always been. 
“If ] believed honestly and 


truly, that 


she would make him happy,” thought 
Harry, “I wouldn’t grudge his) tnoney to 
her. But I don’t believe anything of the 
sort.” 

Little Ie ffie tad the toothache next day. 


Mrs. Middleton clasped her hands des 
pair. 

“Oi, Harry,’ she said 
“T'i afraid she'll have to 
out.”’ 

“Very well,” said Harry. 


it 


husband, 
that tooth 


to her 
have 


“Take her to 


the dentist’s,”’ 


“Oh, Harry, I daren’t,”’ faltered the littl 
worn. 

“Then I will,” said Harry, laughing. 

The dentist was engaged just at the 
ment of their entrance, but would 
liberty presently. 

Little hifie sat down, quaking and trein- 
blitugz, im an easv chair. 

“Oh, papa,” faltered she, ‘I wish 
Wash tany such things as teeth.’ 

While Mr. Middleton, taking up ane 
paper, chanced to Knock a litthe pasteboaurd 
box off the miantel—a pastboard box, neat 
cinctured with a ring of india-rubber, 

“Halloa!” said Mr. Middleton. What's 
this? Thope | haven't done any hari 
‘Miss Au ia Honk he repeated, 

ny a peneil duseription on the lid. 


} it 
hurry ing t 


1HhiO- 


at 


be 


there 


“ S- 


re rs,” 
reac 


ist 


us 


gnant 


Middl: umn had 


Harry 
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paia therefor, he paused a minute on the 
threshold. 
“Ah, by the way,’ said he, ‘I'm going 


| directly past Miss Hopkins's house—you're 





And Sims knows her— | 


probably aware that she’s to be tmarried to 
ny uncle next month—and if it would be 
any accommodation to vou, I could leave 
those teeth for her.” 

“Much obliged, Din sure,” 


said the den- 


tist. “Il you would take the trouble—I've 
only one errand boy, and he is) so un- 
reliable and = forgetfur that [sometimes 


scarcely Kuow whieh way to turn—imuech 
obliged, Here they are, sir.” 

So Mr. Harry Middleton str de off, chuck- 
ling to bitnseid, with Miss Aurelia Hopkins's 
false teeth in his hand, 

It was just about the hour at—> which bis 
infatuated elderly reiative was accustomed 
to leave bouquets, books, or bonbons at the 
dour of bis inamorata, 

“If l could only ecateh 
Harry. 

And, a8 if sent by some kindly fate in an- 
swertohis inward aspiration, Mortimer 
came briskly trotting around the corner at 
that very second. 

He did not see his nephew. 

How should Le when he had no for 
anv thing but that) front) drawing-roout 
Window, at which the fur Aurelia was 
Siniling a Suyar-sweet weleome. 

But Harry beckoned to a boy 
flattening his in front ota 
Window, and whispered a tiessace in his ear, 


hina’? thouglt 


eyes 


that 


baker's 


Wiis 


nose 


accompanving It by a tee, 

*Yezzir,’’ said the bov, and darted across 
the street like au arrow from a bow, 

“Tt vou please, sir, sold he, boldly, 


addressing the astonisted old bachelor, just 
ashe had tnounted the 
flight, *T'i from Bideourbe'’s 
With Muss Hlopkins’s teeth.” 

“Miss Hopiins's —what ? 
astounded bachetor. 

“Teeth, sir,’’ bawled the boy; and as the 
elderiy gentleman yet reeciled = from the 
little pasteboard box, he sprang ninibly up 
the steps and pulied the bell, 

“Miss Hlopkins s teeth,’ said he, thrust- 
ing the pareel into the hand of a blue-rib- 
boned maid-servant. 

“Mary Ann,” said Mr. 
dressing the maid in accents 
adjuration, “tell ine the truth. 
mistress wear false teeth?" 

“TLawk, sir,’ tittored Mary 

“Answer ine, Mary Ann.’’ 

But Mary Ann, with a second 
endeavored to escape. 

But Mr. Middleton 
box. 

Mary Ann lealand loval to her miistress'’s 
interest, resisted, and toe upshot of the 
matter was, that the litthe box came in twe, 
and—out roiled the prinnuitig set of uppers 
and lowers ’’—an undeniable ivory fact. 

Mr. Middleton jurmped back. 

Mary Ann uttered aneldriteh shriek, 
aud Mr. Harry Middieton, who had watched 
the tableau trom the other side ofthe street, 
knew thatit was time for hit to boata 
retreat, and beat it accordingly. 

tnele Mortimer came to his nephew's 
house that evening. 

“Harry, nny boy,” said be,“it’s all over 
my wedding, Pinean. Its all up.” 

“Is it?’ said syvimpathetic Harry. 


mi eond Step ot the 
the dentist, 


demanded the 


Middleton, ad- 
of solemn 
Does your 
Vn. 

giggle, 
the 


miade @ perasy it 


<4 


“Don’t allude to the subject again,’ said 
Mr. Middleton. “Stie’s treacherous, Tlic: 
been deeeived all) through. J laresay the 
rest of ber Is as lalse as her bout thatter. 
| am disenehanted at last. DT bias boick baer 
an eternal adieu,’’ 

Afterall this, it is hardly mecessary to say 
that Mr. Bideotmsbe I8) no longer Miss 
Aurelia Hopkins s dentist. 

And the diamond bracelet wayer is lop 
lessly lost. 

—_ e oe 
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Having Her Wish. 
BY JULIA (OPA 
Hi, tl ‘ pt 1 : Gl iN o pe 
Iv, as She leaned lier head tipom ler 
) friend's Shoulder that bent thon 
hie 
| wok ire 

Vid Ade “ iit fiiiuers 4} ! 
robe ol SHOWY Satin, and a ioty, ie 
veil. F 

\ box ol jewels stood brosstede: Lhiaetay yiit 
tering in the pink yvlow of the suns 

“He will dress ine like aqueen and tI 
ssbacadd lictter dadeue. 

(eod wrant that Tainavy die ere the 7 
eomes for ine to wear Clevo. 

“Push, bush, Alice Ilave you met told 
te that Artioar st. (lair was toble ? \ j 
iShe not rich, and proud, and handsome ? 
Wiivat noredo vou fosire a 

eeSiianpel ont suis i baltter ins 
“Wil mV Chal va less beeause ait 
teaast hioleds t i ? 

“Pde tui ty is Heaven, and ] 
Mibteit { ili eee 

“PT cannot s ; It t 
that a i itter 
Lis 4 bill i ‘ J 9 

‘ i 1 creel is ! i! 
\ > ‘ ! 
fat J 
, 
\ 7 
‘ i 


! 
ine, what wonder 


‘ 


il 


_ 


that I was 
dazzled, cheated, when Arthur 
caine with bis polished words and 
ing protiises ? 

“Father and mother, proud of the offer 
which was so far beyond their situ ple hopes 
for me, seeing Opulence and waiting 
to gild their declining vears, beset me with 
their entreaties, and | yielded at last, and 
put away the pure sweet dream that had 
filled tiny heart lor so many years,” 

But surely, Alice, you will not marry 
With these feelings? It is not too late. 
to Arthur when he comes,tell hin what you 
have told ine, and rely upon his manliness 
to release you. 

*You know not what you say," answered 
Alice, with a dreary sigh. No, no! T will 
atone for my sin by tnaking hin happy, at 
least.” 

‘There were tears in Helen's eyes, 

“[Tdo not know,” she said, at length; 
“but perhaps you will not be very wretch. 
ed, atter all, T have never seen this Arthur 
St. Clair of yours, butaut he is all you have 


flattered, 
St. Clair 
fascinat 


enuse 


(so 


pictured him tobe, | think I could love 
hilton. 

“You, Helen, vou? Oh, could it) be? 
You are handsome, better, more accom. 


plished than I It 
choowe places with me, 


you might only ex- 
If you tnight only 
eXchange pl wes With tae, 

I will break the matter to bhitn—tell him 
how kind and good you are, and Tam sure 
he will not denv ine, Tell ine Helen, will 


you save me if vou ean?” 

Hlelen returned her gaze with one of com 
passion, as though she thought she had 
yone miad, but shook her head with a sad 
stisile. 


“You do not realize what vou are asking, 
dearest. 1 ld do anvthing this side wo- 
and truth tosave you; but 


, 
besides 


wi 


pearl Vv tarcrcdeest 
your plan Is tomo Waleed. 
Hlelen faltered and blushed. 
“You already love suggested Alice, 


whose q mek eyes were hot tardy lo notice 


her agitation, 

“Yes; and still amore hopelessty than 
you,’ was Helen's low answer, “Tisten, 
and Powill tell vou about it. Before my 


father died, four years ago, we were very 
wealthy, and, of course, T had many suitors, 
Among them was Walter Norwood, a 
talented and respected, though poor young 
nan, Whom Tloved dearly, and who re 
turned inv love: but oy father, being very 
proud, would not consent to ty marrying 
a poor nan, and PE would not disobey bin ; 


so Wwe separated, and Walter went to Cal 
fornia; sinee then To have not heard of 
boitn.’’ 

* _ * * * 


Marly in the afternoon of the next dav, the 
staye-coauch came rattling down the road 
that led to the little cottage, and stopped be- 
fore the door, 

A moment later, Arthur St. Clair greeted 
the little group that had gathered at the 
door to weleowure titi. 


Batit was not Alice's hand he snatched 
so eayverly in both his own, 
With a rapid bound he stood at Helen's 


side. 
“Pound at last, ipvy Helen!” 
Walter Norwood!’ 
“Walter Norwood! 
“Yos,"' said Art 

Wa N 


said Alice, 
irs “any 
When 

vent 


nate Was 
to Cah 
thie 

Arthur 
tanitil 

iViliy mie 
I took 
commenced 
here. You 


woor 
went 
rms ipo, | Ititeo 
ction of the niine of 
with whom FP remained 
Whe bie diet, Le 
on Condition that 
did. -T then 
dear friend 


eu 
st. 

two 
his 


his 


yi 
entire 


irs aye, 
foorturne 
name whieh I 
weurehinng for 


know the 
As Arthur 


reoeoind. 


this 
st. 


re 


finished speaking, Alice lett 
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titotnteoge Ubasat 
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NEARLY LOST. 


BY VPIPKIN, 


TELL, where are you three worthies 
offte?” 
The “three worthies”’ were I, Mar- 


brother; and 


ory Grey ; wee Jackie, my 
cate. a dog of ours. 

The speaker was our ten-y ear-old brother 
Hugh, who looked down upon us witha 
sort ot playful contempt, as elder brothers 
aro sOiMetinnes Wont to do, 

We were ona visit to our grandmother, a 
“real, long, jolly visit, as Hugh termed it, 
Of four maier tiontlis, 

“Out for astroll,”’ replied Jackie, witha 
little carcless swagywer peculiar to bit. 

“Take care you don't stroll into tmiiseliel 


then,’ wae the answer, 
“Wo don't stroll that way, never,’ ob- 
served Jackie, giving nothought to pram- 


nar 

“Oh, T don’t know that,"’ said) doubtful 
Hugh, and then we passed out into the 
autumn gladness, and he wandered in to 
ward the 

“Hethinks we can't take 
selves, and we remarked 
we went sauntering alony. 

“Yes, we can, better than he,” 
1, with a yirl’s superiority. 


bicvuase, 
eare of our 
can,” Jackie, as 


returned 


Then we looked this wav and = that, and 
maid mothingy. 
“Ob, isn't it jolly? observed Jackie, 


presently. 
“Very,” said Lin brief response,and Lion 
pricked up his ears and wayuwed his 


tall, aS 


Hohe thotught sotoo. 

We were soon within the woods, with 
their shadow and movsteryvy, sunny glades 
here and there visible, hares aad rabbits, 


dorimnicee, squirrets, and wriggling snakes, 
all astir with baypoy lite. 


Got, On, On. 


Now we fancied ourseives the Babes in 
the Wood, now wetalked of litthe Willie 
and his dog Crosar, and now—ah, now 


Lion came out in lis true eolors, 

Away he darted, now chasing a hare,now 
a rabbit. 

Now he barked at a snake, till 
ture reared its head in quite an 
Inanner to us Little folk. 

“He isa real spoil-sport,” said Jackie; “IT 
wish we'd mot brought tion. 

“We shall be taken up for poachers,’ re- 


the crea 
ADAPTED ays 


turned FT, and at every rustling sound 
Ainong the leaves beneath our feet To feared 
Llosee a pamekeeper bearing down upon 
us, 


Onee and again away darted Lion, Jackie 
after hin, PE bringing up the rear. 
The dog caught asquirrel, and Thad just 


time to take it from diiti and save its 
lite. 

“Plow mow what business have you get 
In honest folk’s woods, a worryvin’ then 
laine squirrels wi your warinents 0’ 
dous ?"’ 

Thos was the speech whieh greeted us 
from «a searecrow of a boy, a bead and 
BKhoulders taller than Jackie, with coal 


black eves and swerthy shin. 
“'Tisn't vour woods, and we didn’t eome 
towoerry your tame sqairrel,’’  procested 


mith. 


“'Tisour woods, and you've no right 
here—and we never sets nothink at) your 
dogs.’ 


“No, ‘eause vou haven't anything to set 
after thei, said) Jackie coolly, lowering 


his stick a tiomument, as Lion turned to sean 
the new eourer, 
“sive “lo tome.” 


The lad atiny side in a moment, 


WAS 


his swarthy hands clatiiiiny his little 
friend. 

It was his friend, IT knew it by the light 
which shone in bis eyes as le took the tiiyv 
erenature, 

But now Lion was pon him; To believe 
he would have torm hilt down had net 
Jackie seized bitin by the eollar. 


“Now then, tiarchvor ‘twill be the worse 
for ve, litthe lady. 

“T alayes thought that little 
geod to mites tt 

The swarthy face 
low over the squirres, 

Ob, how | + loved it! 

And how tue trorsel loved hitnn, nestling 
closer and closer to lis cheek ! 

“And | was good to it; TP saved its 
did,’ I added, as the boy lauguod 
lousliyv. 


lidies were 


the speaker was bent 


incredu- 


“Hal mighty tine,” he returned, but his 
face softened a8 he regarded tne, 

“Do you love hin so? asked | 
gently. 

“Pove hin! Sure ls " sald be onee 
more lying hischeek against the tiny ant 


inal. 


“'Tis all along of hin havin’ no de 
scent home that he slips out into iis 
chief.”’ 

Child as 1 was, the tears bevan to gather 
in inv eves as ' watched the boy caress tis 
dGariitiy 

“Hlow, now, vou brute? eried a) tours 
voice, as Lion still velped and barked, re 
strained | backTe’s hia 1 

\ dark r Ivt mat ! red f 
tre - and 4} i 

Ta 

wi’ the y ri‘lilw r and 
towd, Tor “ aS! your tiie nsquirreis 
was the threat. 

“Why are ve here?’’ he asked of us,w 


a sooWw! 


which made us qu 
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“We're only eut for astroll,”’ said Jackie, 
shifting nearer to ine, still holding Lion's 
collar. 


“Then just stroll yourself off,” said the | 
man. 

“We're goin, Come, Marjory. 

We joined hands, and essaved to pass 
them both—father and son we supposed 


them to be. 

“No, you don't, not that way,” 
the wan, barring our prth 
arin. 

“Tis our wav home,” 
humbly. 

“No, ‘tisn’t, no more than 
That's vour way—there you go,’ 

He pointed with one brown finger in the 
direction we were to take; why he bade us 
yo by that route | never knew; | believe it 
was in sheer perversity. 

But we went, poor little 
were, into a strange land. 


‘ ibjected 
with his 


explained Jackie, 


other ways. 


pilgri:ms, as it 


They watehed us off, Lion giving them a 
parting bark; then we strayed away, 
deeper and deeper, into the mysterious 
wood, 


Wandering on and on, we eame at last to 
the margin where the trees were not so 
dense, and where a vurgling stream flowed 


between us and the open country  be- 
vond., 
Wiiv, not far from ous lav the villawe, as 


It seemed to us, us we 
branches of the trees; 
white house eould loa 


peered between the 
our peranclinatuiia’s 
proleatols 


Mererny forpetet 


neross the river and we Should soon be at 
home, 

it was a deep narrow swirling river, with 
HO Dridve or teins Of Crossing Save am pole 
stretched athwart i——surely, this) was not 


mennt fora bridge, 


“How shall we wo over, Jackie ?”’ Lasked 
in disinayvi aus we stood Scanning the wa- 
ter, 

‘T don’t know,” was his repiv. 

Then upand Cown on the river's bank 


we wandered, looking for a 
bride, 

Htlugh would sav we'd strolled into mis- 
chief, Jackie,’ said I, ready toery, as I 
peered longingly through the trees, to 
where grandinaniinias white house stood in 
the sunshine, as if it were waiting for us to 
eome to it. 

“Yes.’ returned Juekie, “he's always 
saving things to tease us,’ 

‘But tis true, Jackie, we are in mischief 
now s We otlwht not to have come so far and 
thought ourselves so big and wise,’ Ttiade 
reply. 

“Well, ‘twould be silly to stay here 
ery,’ returned Jackie, bravely > ‘*we 
yo over.” : 

“But bow? 

“By the pole; that must be what it's there 
for.”” 

“But how, Jackie 
ish excitement. 

“Sidewuvs, holding on to 
hands,” 

The  nianv-eolored swaved and 
shook in dissent to the plan, the river mvur- 
moured that we could not do it, but of course 
we netther heard tor understood, 

So with the dreary Slue sky above watch- 
ing, we Started on our perilous feat—stoall 

Slondins in fact—with only a few geese on 
the river, dormice, squircols, and peeping 
hares and rabbits to wittess it. 

Ab! agirl’s head was never 
such risky work, 

Jackie tuight have done it, still, for him, 
it would have been a silly deed of daring in 


Iriendly 


and 
Lust 


-how ?” eried L,in ygirl- 


each other's 


trees 


mneant for 


that vwreat, silent wood, 

Well, we were not half over before iy 
head reeled inva giddy tremor of fear; [tot 
tered; wee Jackie tottered with me; then 


down we went inte the swirling wa 
ters, 

And oh! we parted company as we fell, 
for TL loosened my hold on Jackie's hand,to 


perasys AL ppotlitreyy. 


Then TT went swirling away and away, 
While TP saw Liou striking out and = seizing 
hold of Paekie. 

Where was lyons? What was about to 


” 
bistpotve ta? 


Hio, ho! little lady, I’ have ve,"’ eried 


avotee, not Jackie's > no, nor was it Jackie 
who clutehed mv hair, and stayed we as 
I went tutibling on under the giant 
trees, 

\ trnendiyv hand it) was, reaching down 
from above, 


And now kind!y hands were landing me 


on the bank, and abovish laugh rang in 
my Cars as he caine nearer and nearer to 
Thiet’. 


“My name ain't Bill Long if ve weren't 
aimost in ‘Molly's Kettle’ ” 


Nod now, gathering uiv senses together 


and looking up from the grassy) couch 
where T lay, Psaw the sSwarthy face and 
coal-black eves of the owner of the squir- 


re}. 


“Mollv'’s Kettle? I panted, rising as 
well as tuy wel ywarinents would allow 
nie, 

‘Av, Molly's Kettle, as boils and boils, 
und has ne bottom: agresat big ticle in the 
river, as SWallows lots and lots of water, 
and can alwavs drink «more. Look 
there! 

The lad turned tue round, porting with 
his finger laa Seething, gpury y Whirlpool 
nthe te Ist ! lie riy ut tin 1 a&tLOne & 
} 4 is it mere iile nm OW! ! had 
f) ! 

Ar } is | 
| 
Well, voung Sir, a tty fellew ve are, 


lav. to bring a littl 


acoosted 


! 
“Twas your—your father’s fault,’ said | 


Jackie, hotly; “he wanted us to get drowned 
—he——"’ 

“He ain't ny father—never had one as 1 
knows on. He's my master, and 1] stole a 
tinarch on him, and maybe ‘Il catch a 
thrashin’ for leavin’ ny work to see after 
you.” 

' “What is your work ?" asked Jackie. 

“Cutting brogu. That's our house.’ 

Ah. ves! we-eould diseern the cabins 
through the trees, in the direction in which 
Lhe boy pointed, 

“Now, what navy your work be?” asked 
the stranger lad of Jackie, with a knowing 
wink, 

“Nothing; I've 
tessed he. 

Ah, me! the words were searcely spoken 
ereaheavy thwack felt on Bill Long's 
shoulder, and his dark scowling taster 
stood over him with a strap. 

“So this is how ve cheats me, is it,’ said 
he. 

The boy laughed a woe-begone laugh,and 
left us; and anon by «a crrenitous way, near 
Upon sundown, we reached home. 

We never Saw hin again, but six inonths 
after a dark-faced, teartul-eved boy came to 
grandimammas house with a squirrel, and 
asked her to take and keep it for the sake 
of the little Judv he saved trom going into 
Mollv’s Ketidle; as be was off to the city to 
seek bis fortune, 

Vid grandimaioa, the dearest old lady 
world, took the little thing and gave 


no work to do,”’ con- 


bea tla 


ita home dnan open outhouse mn the war- 
den, where, it it ¢hose, it eould run about 
In tts own wild treedouus, 


They said Bill wept sorely over the little 
poor boy, he must 
have parted 


aniinal as he gave it up; 
have been sadly pressed to 
with Friskie. 

Wee Jackie and I are growing old apace 
now, but we often talk of Bill Longw—out 
somewhere, navhap, in the great uniriend- 
ly world still—of Friskie, long since dead, 
and our adventures in the woods and near 
the dread “Molly’s Kettle.”’ 


—_ > 


A SENSE OF HONOR. 


FPVIE estate of Chantilly, one of the most 
beautiful in France, has tor centuries 
been in the possession of wealthy 

bles who have taken pride in spending their 

money on its adorninents, 

None probably contributed more to its 
splendor than the Prince of Conde; and 
the last proprietor, the Due d’ Aumale, with 
what has been aecumulated by the wealth 
and taste and effort of thany generations, 
has art treasures valued at) fifteen million 
dollars. 

In W7} the Prince of Conde invited the 
King Louis NIV. to visit hin at Chantilly, 


Cand Louis honored his most illustrious gen- 


eral by aceopting the invitation, 


The place was famous then, as now, and 
the king himself had looked on it) with 
covetous eves, and had even reminded 
Conde of his royal power to take it if he 
chose, 


Vatel, the chietof all) the cooks, was to 
provide the food,aud see that it was proper- 
ly served. 

At last, all things in readiness, the day 
arrived, and so did the king, and there was 
a grand promenade, a hunt, and a collation 


served out of doors, in a garden of jon- 
(pulls. 
As it grew dark, the grounds were illu- 


mninated with brilliant lanterns,and looked 
like an enchanted land. 

Everything passed off most successfully 
till Supper came ; then, because of some un- 
expected guests, there was Do roast at the 
last tal le. 

V.tel was quite overcome by 
several times exclaimed-—- 

“My honor is gone; this is a disgrace that 
I cannot endure.’ 

fo Grourville he said— 

“My head fails ine, it is twelve nights 
since T have slept; help me to give my or- 
ders.”’ 

(;ourville tried his best to 
butall in vain. 

Che jointthat had failed at the twenty- 
fifth table continually haunted hitn, and he 
would not be comforted. 

Gourville told the Prince, 
hit in his room and said — 

“Vatel, all is well; why*should you be so 
distressed ? 

“There never was anyihing so beautiful 
as the king's supper.’ 

“Monselyneur,” replied he, “vour good. 
overwhelms but TL know that 


this, and 


console him, 


who went to 


ness me, 
the roast was wanting at one of the = ta- 
bles.”* 

“No hari has been done,” said the 
Prinee: “all is going well, so do not dis 


tress yourselt,”’ 
Fire-works, sixteen thousand 
franes, had been prepared, and exactly at 


eostine 


tinidnighbt they were to have been dis- 

played. 
For some reason they failed, and Vatel 
and unable 


became more desponding vet, 
to Sleep he mariad out at four o'cloek inthe 
inorning, and wandered all about the place, 
whieh, of eourse, at that hour was quite de 
had no 
and wearv 
Iny, think 


freshness of the early dawn 
ver-worked body 


vas u 1 had brougbt, and not Knowing 
that Vatel sent to a sea-port 
towns of France for his supply of tsh. 

Hie waited awhile, and as no more fish 
arrivéd, be became more and more excited, 


had the 


— 





— — ESE 


and in his tnorbid fear believed that these 
two sinall loads were really all the fish he 
would have for dinner. 

Then he went in search of Gourville, and 
said— 

“Sir, I shall not be able to survive this 
disgrace ; my honor and reputation are at 


| stake.”’ 


Gourville, who had Lefore said all he 


| could to comfort Vatel, now tried to laugh 


no- | 





| carried sometimes for 


him out of his fears, butall to no pur- 
we. 

Vatel went to hisown room and locked 
himself in. 

Placing his sword against the door, he 
ran it through his heart. 

Meanwhile, the tish were coming in on 
every side. . 

The servants were seeking Vatel to dis- 
tribute it. 

Finally, they went to his roormn, and, re- 
ceiving no answer to their calls, they burst 
open the door, and there they found bim 
dead! 

The Prince of Conde was hurnedly suim- 
moned, and burst into tears when he saw 
the sad fate of his faithful servant. 

Then Prince Conde went and told the 
king what had happened, adding mourn- 
ftully— 

“Tt was all on account of his high sense 
of honor.” 

Toe king expressed his sorrow, and said 
that he had tor five vears delayed his visit 
to Chantilly, Knowing the great trouble it 
would cause, but he was grieved that this 
mournful tragedy should bave been the re- 
sult. 

They all 
honor. 

They both praised and blamed his cour- 
age. 

But poor Vatel was beyond the reach of 
praise or blame. 

Hie had allowed himself to be over- 
worked, and had taken no rest by night or 
day, in his zeal to have everything fitting 
the reception of the king ; and, at last, hav- 
ing lost ail power ot discritninating between 
real and fancied evils, and imagining bim- 
self in irretrievable disgrace, took his own 
lite! 


praised Vatel’s high sense of 


>_> 2: 


APPEARANCE OF A ‘TORNADO.—AS the 
tornado now sweeps onward in 1ts course,it 
rises and falls with a series of bounds, and, 
with a swaying motion, describes a zigzag 
course, now forming achain or loops, and 
again shooting offon an obtuse angle, vary- 
ing in the speed of its forward motion, 
which may be anywhere from ten to thirty 
niles an hour, 

A' the same time it is rapidly whirling 
on its axis in the Opposite direction froma 
screw, or the hands of a clock, the air re- 
volving around the vortex iecessarily at- 
taining a speed of several hundred milesan 
hour. 

First widening, then contracting, now 
bounding above the tree-tops, and again 
descending to sweep the earth bare of every 
object within its reach, the rial imonster 
surges onward. 

‘The largest forest-trees, mere playthings 
in its grasp, are plucked up by the roots or 
snapped off lik» pipe-steins; substantial 
buildings are first crushed like egg-shells, 
then caught up in the vortex and the debris 
niles, before it is 
again thrown off by centrifugal force, and 


| falls by gravitation anywhere, everywhere 


as soo as released trom the imonster’s 


| $grasp. 


It is difficult accurately to describe the 
tornado’s appearance and work, even for 
those who have been eve-witnesses, or who 


| have personally passed through the horrors 


| cireurmstances, all 


Its Colnlny brings. 

While accounts differ as to its appearance 
and behavior, a8 witnessed froin different 
points of observation and under difterent 
substantially acree that 
it is cone-shaped, its motion rotary, that its 
apez resembles fire and simoke, and that 
vivid lizhtding and heavy rainfall usually 


accoinpany it. 





In rare instances, electricity, in the forin 
of St. Elmo's — fires, will” precede’ the 
vortex, and a white, steamy cloud will fol- 
low. ; 

It will be observed that the fori of 
tornado-cloud is nicely illustrated 
‘*proof-plane”’ used in 
philosophy. 

The small end of the plane is mot heavi- 
ly charged with electricity, and, the.nearer 
It approaches to a perfect point, the greater 
will be the accumulation ; a high jpn is 
caused, and the electricity must e » by 
some conductor, 

So, in the tornado-cloud, the simaller the 
point or stem, tire yreater the force exerted 
when its ineets the earth. 

—_—_— © <—> 


the 
d by the 
teaching natural 


AN old toiner was shown a bag of 
sainples by a newly-arrived prospector and 
asked what it would run, ite turned the 
speciinen over, held it up by the light, and 
enunciated: “I should say thatif you can 
save the gold in this and ecateh the silver, 
and not waste the 


lead, it wight run 
about—well, about two dollars to the 
county.”’ 
———_ © ~<— 
WASHINGION, D.C, May, 15, 1886. 


isufferer tor 
prostration and 


gre r iT [ was advised to trv Hop 


(FENTLEMEN—Hlaving been 


‘ 1 | ‘ ry is 
s i i rl ne le A . 2 
etter ¢« 


ne I 


ver si 
: ‘ Hest iInedic 


sed, i aint Vv pair 


ling strength and ap- 
petite, which wasall gone, and | was in 
despair until I tried your Bitters. I ain 
now well, able to go about and do my own 
work. Betore taking itl was completely 
prostrated, 


MRS. MARY STUART. 
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BUT ONCE A YEAR, 





BY T. MILLER, 





Those Christinas beils so sweetly chime, 
As on the day when first they rung 

So merrily in the olden time, 
And far and wide their music flung; 

Shaking the tall gray -ivied tower, 

With all their deep melodious power; 
They still proclaim to every ear, 

*Old Christmas comes but once a year. *’ 


He merrily came tn days of old, 
When roads were few, and ways were foul; 
Now staggered—now some ditty trolled, 
Now drank deep from his wassail-»owl— 
Half buried ‘neath the mistletoe 
His long beard hung with flakes of snow; 
And still he ever caroled clear, 
*Old Christinas comes but ounce a year.’ 


But those old times are dead and gone, 
And those who hailed the.n passed away, 
Yet still there lingers many a one, 
To welcome in old Christmas day, 
The poor will many a care forget 
And sorrow think not of bis debt, 
Then let us sing amid good cheer, 
“Old Christinas still comes once a year.’ 
i EP <> <a 


CURIOUS BLUNDERS. 





LUNDER commands many an army, 
i} and invariably leads his soldiers into 
the ditch, or to defeat. 

Blucher’s blunder lost Napoleon Waterloo, 
andthe blunders of the teather-bed generals 
of the late war would make a volume. A 
blunder lost the gallant Colonel Baker, of 
Oregon, his lite, at Ball’s Bluff. 

The annexation of Texas was hastened 
by a blunder of a Texas citizen in shooting 
the trespassing pigs of a French ambassa- 
dor. Louis Phillippe thereupon threatened 
war, and thus prevented the Lone Star sov- 
ereignty from floating their European loan, 
and thus pigs and blunder hastened the ad- 
mission of the State. 

The siege of Balaklava wasa huge blun- 
der, and Tennyson, the poet laureate, has 
immortalized it in his lines : 


Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
Was there a man dismayed ? 
No, tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered, 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but todo and die ; 
Into the valley of death 
Rode the Six Hundred. 


Dr. Johnson—severe critic as he was— 
wrote, ‘‘that every monumental inscription 
should be in Latin ; for that being a dead 
language, it will always live.’’ Another 
Johnson blunder is: 

**Nor yet perceived the vital spirit fled, 

But still fought on, nor knew that he was dead!" 

How could a warrior keep on fighting af- 
ter he was dead? 

Thackeray, the novelist, in‘‘Virginians,”’ 
makes Madame Esmond, of Castlewood, 
in Westmoreland county, a neighbor otf 
Washington, at Mount Vernon, on the Po 
tomac, fifty miles distant, and a regular at- 
tendant at public worship at Williamsburg, 
half way between the York and James 
Rivers, tully 125 miles from Mount Vernon, 
and so immensely affected are the colored 
hearers of a young preacher at Williams- 
burg ‘‘that there was such a negro chorus 





wigged quack they have the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield,” and ‘Deserted Village.”’ 

They blundered when they refused Sir 
James Simpson the post of Highland parish 
doctor, but he smothered his mortification 
and discovered tor suffering lumanity that 
luller to sleep and enemy of pain—chloro 
form. 

Conversational blunders are frequently 


ludicrous. They are often the children ot 
bald-headed ignorance, and the result of | 
persons trying to pass for what they are | 


not. 


To a lady wearing acameo breastpin with | 


a cut of the Roman Goddess of Agriculture, 
a gentleman said: 

‘*That must be Ceres.’’ 

She replied : 

“IT don’t see anything serious about it;it’s 
only a woman's head.”’ 

A man wrote from London to his corre- 
spondent in Bombay : 

“Send me two monkeys.’”’ 


| 





But he spelt the two too, and torgot to | 


cross the t, so that the order read 100 mon- 


| keys. 


By the next vessel 80 monkeys came, and 


| the correspondent wrote : 


“T have done the best I could; raked the 
country from Bombay to Seringapatam, but 


| 80 was all I could get; will send the other 


lof. it, 
shoveltul of coals and tucked 


about the house as might be heard across | 


the Potomac,’’ the nearest bank of which 
is 57 miles away. 

Ile makes General Braddock ride out of 
Wil.iamsburg, a place he never was at, in 
his own coach, a 
vehicle, with Dr. Franklin, the little post- 
master of Philadelphia (Franklin's average 
was 160 pounds), over a muddy road in 
March, through a ha!f-wilderness country 
of more than one hundred miles, to drive 
with Madame Esmond, in Westmoreland 
county. 

Shakspeare blundered, too. 
of King Lear, an early Anglo - Saxon 
king, not wanting spectacles, which were 
not known until the fourteenth century. 
When he speaks of Macbeth’s death, in 
1054, and King John’s in 1200, he talks 
about cannon. They were net used until 
1346. In his ‘Julius Cesar’‘ he makes the 
clock strike three. There were no clocksin 
Cvesar’s time. 

Sehiller, the German dramatist and poet, 
speaks of a lightning-conductor 150 years 
before it was invented. : 

Wolfe, in his famous lines on the burial of 


Sir John Moore, who fell at Corunna in 


1809, represents it as oce urring at night 
Rev. Mr. Seymour, the clerg in on 
8100, BAaVS the Duriai t w 


aayilight 

The High College of Physicians made 
the mistake of refusing a diploma to Oliver 
Goldsmith, for thanks 


their erudite asininity, for instead of a big 


Which the world 


ponderous, emblazoned 


20 next trip.’ 


Some people like to butcher the King’s | 


English, especially uneducated people sud 
denly raised to wealth. 

Blunders are serious sometimes, as that of 
the man who, to burn the wasps’ nest, set 
fire to his barn. 

A woman at Meridan, Miss., caught a rat 
ina trap, and, not knowing how to get rid 
decided to bake it. So she gota 
them round 
itinthetrap, This she did in’ the 
and while it was simmering along.she went 
to gossip with a neighbor. In due 
of time the trap took fire. The good lady 
returned, but not being able to extinguish 
it, the house and two adjoining buildings 
were burned. Loss, $30,000. Next time 


ehe traps a rat she will drown it. 
manemnnnii=dp catia 


brains of bold. 


It isthe struggle against difficulty that 
brings faculties Into play. 

Disputes should be so conducted as al- 
ways to secure a peaceful ending. 

A great many people in this world praise 
goodness, and then do as they have a mind to, 

No matter how unworthy a man may be, 
he should have our sympathy if he ts suffering. 

Adversity, how blunt are all the arrows 
of thy quiver in comparison with those of guilt, 


house, 


It is a higher exhibition of Christian man 
liness tu be able to bear trouble thau to get iid of 
it. 

Do all that you can stand, and then fear 
lest you inay fall, and by the grace 


ol Ged you are 


There cannot be a greater rudeness than 
to interrupt another in the current of hs dis- 
course, 

Everybody seems to consider himself a 


kind of moral half-bushel to measure the world’s 


frailties in. 
A bitter word may make a wound that 
will never heal. A kind word may wina friend that 


will never turn, 


There is no trait more valuable than ade 


! termination to persevere when the right thing is to 


be accomplished, 

Every life is walled with the gates of pro 
gress, and toa man’s touch hang thelr latch-strings 
of opportunity. 


Some men have a Sunday soul which 
they screw on in due time, and take of again every 

| Monday morning. 
If you wish toensure your future suc 


| 
He speaks 


cess, your days must be spent in industry, your even- 
ings In steady ways. 

Firmness of purpose is one of the most 
necessary sinews oi character, and one of the best 
instruments of success. 

If we wish to be best judges of all things, 


let us first persuade ourselves of this—that there Is 


not one of us without fault. 

When a misfortune happens to a triend, 
look forward and endeavor to prevent the same thing 
from happening to yourself. 

They who scatter with one hand, gather 


with two, not always in colin, but in kind Nothing 


multiplies so much as kindne 
When you trip up, do not waste time in 
the investigation of the stone that tripped you: speed 
with your vision q kened for e new 
If iit 1 iT f 
t were ha ‘ ! ! ale 
how t ! tr ve hart and 
v 4 " ives 
ara 


F . o . e. - 
emininities. 

Five bridesmaids are now the proper 
thing. 

Jockey hats are not as popular as was an- 
ticipated, 

The net to catcha man matrimonially— 
The brunette. 

The newest fine cloth jackets are lined 
with bright striped satin surah, 

Mrs. Shoddy says she has just bought a 
new African tor her baby. 

The Austrian ladies have taken to learn 
ing the art of fencing as ah amusement. 

Persons who remain single from choice, 
do so often from the choice of the other sex. 


“‘Tlow Can a Woman Tell ?"’ is the title of 


arecent poem, How can she help telling ¢ 
more appropriate, 


would be 


A pet dog, attired in a Piccadilly collar 
and white satin necktic, gave eclat toa recent 
ding at Mauch Chunk, 


wed- 


having the initial of the 


hame tuarked in the centre, is) now 


Sealing-wax, 
writer’. 
fashionable co. respondenes 


used tn 


Six ladies have graduated with honor in 
England at the Le College 
mean to begin life as druggists. 


mdon of Chemistry, and 
General Sherman cannot restrain his bois- 
terous merriment over the Nashville man who had to 
pay $800 for kissing a scuool-teacher 
The exuberance of youth may 


eretion 


betray 
good girls into little indi butnuet inte wul 


garity, which Is only one step from vice, 


A San Francisco woman who didn't dare 
bluw up her husband any other way, bought him a 


celluloid collar, and got him to sit by the Ore till tt 


i « xploded, 


COUTrSE 


A matrimonial agency director in’ Paris 
saves that the inquiry of hi younger female client 
is, **Who ts hey The older ones «¢ ygerly ask, 


*“*Where is he 7*" 
Litthe George was questioned the other 

‘““Ilow old ji hie * 

young?" "'*'Vs 


day about his biz sister's beau, 

‘*Edon'’t kKunow.*? ** Well, ds he 

he has no hair on his head.’ 
Although Rev. E. 8. 


Paul, has been divorced trom lis wife, le is 


Bowdish, of St. 
till jeal- 
ous of her, ile forged an order on the postmaster t 


her mail, and is now in jail. 

“Don't you think that this half-mask is 
inquired aladly of a rival at 
"Well, yes it hides at 


ver? becoming to me??? 
arecent masquerade party. 
least a portion of your face,* 
A Massachusetts Widow dresses in mourn 
ing and wears bangs made of her departed husband 


hair. 
that she hod pulled out before lu 


She prudently had saved for that) pus pose all 
dleath, 


A Lynn clergyman tells young 


choose their associates (rom a class 


men to 
hiiyleer Chan then 
own. The better advice would be to so conduct them 
selves that there should be no class higher than thetr 


owl. 


“Where our storms come from, ’'read Mr 


Broughline, juascientifie paper, “Well, Lb know 
where a greatinany of them come from,*’” le men- 
tally ejaculated, looking up and yvlancing at his 


! 
| wite, 


No trait of character is more valuable in 
a wife then the PPeorsse 
ver be made happy without it, Tt is like the 


Prssesstbon ot asweet te tiger 
can ne 

° ‘ 
flowers thatspring up inoour pathway relieving and 


cheering us. 


“When marry,’ said a budding school 


girl, ‘‘'ibwantatall, fine-looking man, ° ‘*There 
where you're wrong, -is, aid oer anere practi 
mother. *‘You"'l have le trouble watehing an ugly 


man, and enjoy tore of bi Om pany. 


Ilow many suffer by uprequited affection ! 


They are attached strongly to those who return them 


cold words, indifferent looks, and even avoid) their 
A word thatinight not otherwise be no- 


Vieart of one 


presence, 
olten sink 


bound up in ageother, 


tieed, 
life ts 


Aeegily in the 


Law Yep, a wealthy Chinaman of Port 


land, Orego recently marched a teriels ent tin from 
China by a nephew whom he sent to neyvotiate t 
little affair, the cholee being nad 1 i > ‘ 
portrait The vechding fest! ties, | ial © lit 
works, lasted several da anil . ie sid, aboot 
loon 

An Ohio youth named Weyant, who la 
been the accepted loverof Mi Snapp he rely 
belle of New Tar nee ITD and ow hia fliia 
been Jilted after having had hil wedding-dayv poste 
poned three times, has sued the girl's lathe for 
$12,000, the value of Nils bruised affections, blasted 


and wasted time. 


hope . 

Two men abducted a 
other night trom the house of a 
mistake 


servant girl the 


Veaitiey tigen 


Selpre, Ohio, in for his daughter, Pies 


didn't discover thatthev had the wrong girl until 
they bad driven outside the ity limita with her It 
belheved that their object «a to demand a ranhom 
had they secured the other girt 

. . . 

A short time since two young ladies were 
accosted by a gipsy woman, hot itl othatt 4 
quarter cac she would slow the their j ‘ 
faces in @ pall of water, wh 1 being brouwg tiie 
exclaimed “Weo 7 row fa We 
saldthe old womatr, ‘“‘those farce “ t vo 
bands.* when vou at married 

An ingenious method of ar yiut if 
timate f thet miters of i 
evading the stapu r ve 4 ft thes | 
} " ‘ } ’ ite 
I " \ 

= 
” 
‘ ‘ 4 
“ra , 
4 " 
gure, 
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News Notes. 


The Empress of Russia is consumptive 


Cocoanut culture is being tried in Flor 


| bda, 


General Sherman is said to detest street 
ear riding. 

The next Mississippi Legislature will con 
tain 14 negroes, 

“Lady Suffrage’’ 
Washington Territory. 


is What they call it in 


Talmage’s church has 2,969 members, or 
4li more than Beecher's. 

The opera season of four weeks cost New 
York upward of $750, 000, 

A New York florist claims to 


10,000 rosebuds every day. 


sell over 

The “Daisy Missionary Society’ is a Co 
lumbus, ©., organization. 

There are 60,000 insane people in France, 
according toa reent cetistis, 

Iron mastsare now being put 


ships in place of wooden one 


into large 


Chicago newsboys have a debating society 


in connection with their thome 


Florida bobs up serenely with the an 


nouncemest of ripe strawberries, 


There have been 100 murders in’ Lead 
ville, Col., sinee ite Ilneorporation 
A hog weed SO feet in height was re 


| cently found growing In Atnens, Ga, 


The only colored member of Congress 


this vear sO) Tara, of North Ca lina 


The refining of wines by electricity is an 
tried tn tow A 


experiment that ts betiny welo 


Flour to the value of 8295 000,000 is an 


pually constimed tn (ereat Britain and treland 


Chinese try to smnugede opium into San 


branciseos by putting tt ln the soles of thelr shoes 


A Swedish education of any pretension 


includes a knuwledge of low to read aud speak Fnyg- 


lish 

Corn suppers, at which every viand 
served is made of the cereal, are all the rage tn Set, 
Louls. 


East Tennessee, Vir 


timated to be worth 


A conductor on the 
yiniaand Georgia Railroad is 
$4), 000 
The fortune of Hollo 


al $L,- 


Advertising pays 
way, the London pill-inaker, is estimated 
000, 000, 

A velow ipede for use on the ice and fitted 


like runners, bas been trough rat 


with steel shate 
ju fo tiada, 
yround 


juat voted against licens 


Prohibition is guining even in 
Iwo: 


ing saloons, 


Pe Nate, ountios have 
A correspondent of one of the Chicago 
papers says that Mr. W. HE. Vanderbilt: gives 
Fl4), (00 a year, 
A Southern Supe rior Court Judge re 


cently ruled that crunching peanuts in court was fin- 


away 


able as contempt, 


Congressman Woodward, a new member 


from Wisconsin, once served asa page in the hone 
to which he now belonga. 
A pair of mountain sheep's horns was 


found tinbedded in a tree sixteen feet above the route, 


recently, near Austin, Nev, 


The cheap temperance eating houses are 


rep rted to have vastly tliiproved the character of the 
restaurants In St) Paul, Minn 
A hreastpin containing an Edison glow 


livht, add fed by a small veet-pocket battery, ba sald 


for Pat suremberg, Geerinan 
A young lady belonging toa Latayette, 


Ind family recently elopea with a young negro with 


whom she gd become infatuated 

Statistics make it appear that there are 
ifloat, all told. nearly O00 salling ves « ot whieh 
sverathird carry the t hi May 

The Birmingham, Ala., schools observe 
the tbirtinay ot the lead vy American poet y read 

and re tat thie ¥ * 

An analysis of matrimonial advertise 
menmin tu thecie sia that theese times as tanmy Oe 
pet AS nen see kK parties int t manner 


A young child was taken to church in 
Quehes 


rent ré 


(Canada, and baptized anil whe thy Da 


turned home the child wa ’ I «lead "i ls 


ATAps. 


Dan Johnson, colored, of Sherman. Tex 
has recovered @tndama ye f t le By 
elt tallroad for refus'nug lis wile ad , to the 
Indies’ car. 


Unclaimed deposits to the amount. of 


160,000, 0) have been reported t eight of Connerti 
ts savings banks, of which there are eULss te ‘ 
heard from, 
The storm in London on the 12th of De 
ewe fe t ' P . 
| panda ! vas 
Prat papers tte t ' ed Cola 
il \ 
I 
_> - —_ 
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The Broken Dragon. 


BY JOHN J. Mooy, 


VDITILT RAY stood, s itheel ws ped lands, 
4 anmdecheeks that were alternately pul 


4 md searlet, before th shattered tray 
mentsof one of those outlandisth Ch t 
oroa nents, Alileh seemed to tro valued tian 
nVerse ratio, acoording Ge their beau 

It had Leen tashioned alterthe seu 
ofa dragon, hbighsStouldered, bidieous, and 


tinted a pale, muddy green —but Mrs. Ts 
pleton regarded it with an adwairation throat 
argued & powilive all 

It had belonwed to her great-yrandimother 
and was revereutiy banded down from 
generation to veneration in the Te oipleton 
jamilv—and now Mdith Rav, her nieee and 
reivoing favorite hadov an tnluehy stro: 
ofthe handle of ver dusting brush, Kuioeked 
itdown and Urokem a. 

Mrs. Templeton was upstairs, 

By wreat wood luck sie ehaneed to have a 
headache on that particular dav, and tial 
not left ber bed, so that, for the presen 
ter beeast, thre leorritole tidimies tnipiit tee ke |’ 
back from tier. 

‘On, what suali TP do?Verted Edith wring 
jiu teer tratneis, 

And thea she 


"bribe 


ehaneed to remember thet 


(usin Betsy Briges, a sour-temmpered 
matten lady Vho hala jarcedllond with own 
ofher relatives pyeneral sseel owithh$ Mirs. 
Pempleton bye articular, baad) th beat 
Ot Clnts price fo opreposterous celitmae til 
thess 

“Tt Teould only wet ¢ sin Betsy's rag 
Corn, Ubecrtaur tat ola “ten i\ 1k oseale rh ot Aa 


parlor boettopmes athbel wet Ver ler sick lie 


merlin, 

And Podiths toeade anercaund to Miss Botsy 
Ihr i Lh d-fasiitonmed lous tlinsost 
diately 

Soedtd mot eare to browel ler su t 
ones, but approached: it cle iy ined 
heyprees, ticnbionine cos | 
that a friend of trem st nix is 
pr ssess ACh Ornarient of that style and 
deseription, 

“And vou thik Pb be tenapted te 
mea? remarked Miss) Drives, vietousty. 
EP wouldoct, them!  Memey coulda t bury at 
of une, Not threat Teva tostge hy for sie! 
heatven trash, tat Tester Pecaupletom would 
Crow over iit Lev teptne ti \MI\ hriiceoonn st 
Geud cpuel fo mrmeounveayv inthe wee 

WD detle cop tdee they meepertaneteer 


Sie wass . tt brevart 
but pust tien Nein 
frooshay, telaaeeove d debonde, wii received nnd 
Miss bien the ascouned 7 uy f ten 


prorin da ay ar, for beecttee recdew, Doped tech 
weed senor dea dire, 

“Od, dditie!’ cried) Annie, “don't vou 
Wottsl boo creo tbpe ten tlie peared rich we 1HiVe taeest 
ol veo tee eehtig tetris ? Phaey weote 
espeaeetia gg Foor carevelodioy. 

*Yos Pil e, sald, bichith, piritlessty 
AS well there as anVWwhiere, Siaet Ubiecotuertit, 

Ss) M i i betsy Wwe nt Prtetiy to bheer dicove . 
and do dith followed Nate's Tichit) footstejes 
tyr tee Live germat mv ceareot whieh Served 
AS ths womeral eaten tid repertoire ot 


the disused furniture, old-fasitomed tinery, 
and torgottenm olds-au lous of the estaviish 
trast. 

‘Toe test thing she saw, as she eune up 
the narcow Stairway owas the veritable 
Coins dragonvdbor with dust, id festooned 
with gobwebs, aponma remote shelf under 
the eaves, 

‘Oa! yes, they're verv niee, Pb dare sav, 
Said MNdith, abseotiv. ‘Bat Po never adil 
care much for sae: thiities, vou hirow.? 

Ard just as Ani oiie 


Wois Stovrpritn lo pricths 


Upacdreopped scart, Padbtth caugit tho Chats 
Homstrosity froo its bracket, and tid atun 
der her Sinawl. 

Itnever oecaurred to her miud that it was 


Stevaltire. 
“Coust Betsy will mever aoiss at,’ said 


Sheto herself. She seldom prams up dia 
the garrett, amd Ll heepitia our partos 
util Agot Peaipleton soos ty S——, aml 
them She eat Sup pos tine ats broke t 
dhartuy her abscue Vrrd, oa t ow 
ontiv be borrowing Cousin Botsvios Chia 
dragon fora littie wile. Soaactl wet it sa 
train 

And when Mires. Recuapleton reeove | 
frou ter illivess aad euas lLownstalrs a 
Sila tpever freee , tie weveticdertal Gia 
had tiappenmed to tu prec ol rare { 
miptibk 

Oueeehe looked inten ut it. 

‘Tt does see unas ov Coa dragon bead 
fadeda little in dts Colors of bate,’ said sh 
and Koodith’s heart stood still om heer toss 


Bat no other remark was oiede, and the 
poororirl’s panic passed away. 

Justtwo weeks after tihrat t teles 
saomarened kdith back to ber native | 
to attend the deathbed of a beloved sister, 
whose will left ber tolerably badepetderit 
rarded this world’s worrds; and at tie 


iwres 
emdoof three months of aosemee Sher 
turned to bid Mrs. Teoup yea creo debe 


“Ror Tecan afford to lveaus T please now,” 


saidshe, ‘and Pneed be no oue'’s drudge 
ward cooeeepeurpbom 

Mrs. Te npleton received tier meclous 
@tprisgh 

She tad always iked idith after her 
brus jue un tain fas if 
sorry tliat t ‘is i 

Bit alimost Lhe first Liing rat ] isaw 
wii “ ‘rosserl | 
r 1 ti i ‘ j ‘ 
tC rf. I 

s ‘ 

‘ 

Keer glance followed thie a 


Edith’s eve, *h.warrant you've » 


Much ClilhLi 


as that since you've beeu away. 


| 


ated Miss DBriges, ct @omfessed all. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POS!. 


Have vou heard what happened to betsy 
Mripeues pune piece of tisitation, Wiiich 
never eould pretend to compare with 
nine? 


“Happened! 
‘Yes, happened, It's a word ont of the 
btists dictionary, aint 


“Wirt was it? Teadeatiy jit at ned prrer 


Ll, s stolen—She thinks itil chistes 

it - sot it . \ 
I i hiers Vn | \ 

‘> ‘ ’ 

I th ' ' . “ vhiy proteal le sated 
Mrs ‘LDeipl 1, tiewdebinnys deer bread. Phits 
ssuch ia i jul you Khow b 
i ‘ +4 i seul Ubve yir anid 
. ich Yy sti i t ! hersell t its 

- ’ { j a |? hitetman. ©) 
( its [ Was hijross her lo get 

SiLagcatteonan, watoed tha bee RV tie Ss previtige 
, ! t«clee ti¢ 

Ie a ried ‘iy t threat tir sta t 
t bel Ks a 5 a iseartet 

\\ ier df _ i i \N i Is herr 
wildress ? J] tastast rto herataon 

torr Leo j r? tithe t mere i | \Irs. 
| tig? th. \ ! iat r? 

J oinast See ter! Phecus (homie ask onan 
Wi ist 

P’eriacages € ston Betsvo in } ’ re 
Spon Mrs. ‘Peany bitteren 
° | Vf , rir t> fi ‘ rit '\ r I ; 
other, 

{ sina OS \ toiitesent mt tier f "I 
keeper, Mors. Mitiiplies, tiapey edte ke 
Viitthier Ngataie: Malton bicwed gen ther trial 

wif 

oJ t | } ! t 

< ' ivi ! i t rie! 

} P Nid ISS i tia . 

j eu tit " 1 4 
even pood to puta draw tig tera unit 

- J * 2 e . 

Is \ , 0) { i 

1) “ i sti } . ‘ | 

\ ‘ Shiols it i ,iser thian Live 

orld, Miss » Sud he. ** Ana 
‘ i is il thi Peittigy «) brehines 
taedat dee DANG lb sibel to preted is Linis 

‘util TP were to take her lomre with ae? 
Peouldyive herevery attention and luxu 
‘) [doveteor 


Ou don’t Kmow jnow terribly 
spoustble TPteel tor her Tt it} had not 


\ ! revere ea | } 1} r 

Lis \ pee 1 Nt \] i a thie 
tl p tte titans ‘ i t odd 
‘ ‘ licol of tl Where ‘ thet s tools 
‘ { eessintiv overhead, and children 

inneed around like unheaithy fungi of 
tiie fotdeeestty Wataed, trite ma God, fresh little 

Use, fronting apark, whieh Miss Rey 
recat , recy ure poudssamped Perdiths Watelred 
Ver the sten yirl with miore Chiu a sister's 


Voebthe very tirstday that she eould leave 
hae ‘ Mrs. 


re ste Went te iv teapletons 


‘Th owas poor, sud she, PT dreaded dis 
ssi] P othrotghit the Oortsamient mewes 
rtaded t bissed outol Cousin Betsy's oar 


ret, and md—ol, What aterrible ehain «o 
comseqienees ty nthinkiny liad has set 
PED thaeol beta. 

Nirs. ‘Us teepeleton Slick beer bee ul, 

“Deeot is never prodent,’> said) she, «f 
Valued the ciragon, butat would be Cear, 
Dbotght at the pree you've paid tor it, edith. 
Take Betsy's pleco of china back again. J 


Wot have ton the louse, 

“PT ritter th you won't, ’ Sharply re 
torted Mbiss Betsy Pal il» t\ ralriageou 
bedi better tha ein binede 1 Viren Vou 
believed mine to | yours t thes 
brotha On, you, Fl tal t obaek fast 
e'rbotul i 


\ torv She liad walned over ber rived in the 


Lote ! jiritiers, 

Andon their enthustisni over ehimacthes 
Iwo baddies forgot all about such a trithe as a 
bytatoatne dt , 

But Annie Milton t well, 

Had ste perished, Mdith Ray would hav 

L Teer tilbbost Wordle ress | 

“hie ore ve | ied \ his ochity 

Lia dat ee ‘ = ic 1 

And th ereNX ped ‘ t! (i 
arr Ww i 1 fyary ~ ‘) i i 
bocditha le \ 

——_— . -_- 
bits. ¢ NI In ( biN | 
| ( i \ i i 1 ~ 
i l tru in alr 
rise it @otes al it otbosat tll collins are 
designed wilh a View to heep up tue iilu 

1). Pavey Consist of fous eutside tres 
beoareds, atid are so fashioned towether as to 

kw he od tree ata little cistanes 
Puevare, of course, treniendously heavy: 


Is considers i in excellent 


lanit. Tfason wishes to be very polite to 
his father, ¢ one friend desires te obtain 
tie good willof another, he takes him a 
pres Leela prod, Ss lid, heavy eoth le Phe 


sputintoe an honored place in’ thi 
bous’ remdv for use, and is Shown for the 
wlurtration of anv friends who wav eall. 


The owner would rather go into his) coffin 


than part withit, and ypeneraily speaking 
i ahi oh tinea i\ tintodelbt and 
! \ V lin \ ! ed \ s cfr rit = 
they w i\ i eotiin yn WoIstiltivs 
pr j hits conte t t \t w 
tothe Stials . 
\ t } , ! 4 b 4 
" | - wz ( 
11 
a > oo 

rf T J 
| irts a ! rest os ‘ 1 makes 
a» much desired by ali classes and = condi- 


tions of people. 


Love and Despair. 


—————_— 


BY PERCY HERBERT. 





ERBERT WAYNE walked up and 
down the floor of the litthe chamber, 
where he had spent inost of his time 

‘ je last two weeks. 

li seemed but vesterday that he was 
brown from his horse, picked up In a 
senseless condition, and brought to this 
house, 

“Why did that accident overtake me? 
Why was Lever brought here?) And yet! 
At totsorry. 

“Jfow bright the world seemsesince I en- 
tered this litthe chamber. 

“Oh, how Llove her. Turn which way I 
nay, her innocent blue eyes are looking 
Itites terre. 

“IT will leave here to-day. I cannet re- 
tnatn longer without telling her of my great 
ve dorher: and honor torbids that while I 
un bound to another, 

“And Pthink the dear child returns my 

‘ Yes, | know she loves me;and T ain 
positive T love her, 

I not live without her, and Helen 
hi Lt reievise the, 
ln’t sav must, for taithful, no- 
ble Heleu would not take my hand if she 
thought tiv heart was not with it.” 

And adook of pain settled on Herbert 
Wavine’s handsome, clear-cut) features, as 
the imare of TTelen Weston, that was to 
no his bride in afew short months, 
ros be@.ore tito. 


Ver Lee 


Poor dlelen! What a scoundrel she will 
t i 

“She loves ine withall the strength of 
ropur Ving niture, and DT thought I 
turned her love, but Luever knew what 
\ was ttt I saws tliat blue-eved, 
ur len-baired angel that has nursed ine SO 

tenderiv for the lust two weeks, 
“ARS and Pleriert stopped before the 
vindow, as he caught sight otf a petite fig- 


ure in fresh mustin and blue ribbons, with 
reoquettish litthe nat adorning her wealth 
Ol woldeu liar. 

It was Daisy Tuiray, the yirl he loved so 
lesperately, going off, apparently for oa 
tnorninge Stroll, with that stalwart voung 
fellow whom Herbert was so jealous of the 
evening betor 

The country 
Porat. 

Hlow yvreativ delighted Daisy would feel if 
she could only hear Tlerbert express lilim- 
seit Linus, 

Intatuated Herbert Wayne thought her 
an angel, but at heart She was a coq uette of 
the valnest type. 

‘Tinust speak to her before DT go." said 
Hlerbert. “Butno, | eannmot, Helen must 
vivecme back tuv frecdou: first, and = DT ean 
returnandask Daisy to be mine.’’ 

Hlerbert lett the fartinhouse on the road- 
side where he hack spent these two delicious 
Wetns, 

Lett it, thinking of nothing but his own 
happiness —never thinking of the misery 
Worse than death he was about to inflict on 
the fittiital, bovine hreare that anxiously 
Watted his combi. 

lures weeks after, Herbert walked up 
the path to the larcilouse, 

“Oh, Mro Wayne,’ eried Daisy Turay, 
clipping her hand, in childish delight, as 
Sheran to meet hin, “who told you about 


ecoxcomb! hissed  Her- 


iferbert W uVyviie took no notice of the 


Oh, how he longed to e] isp her to his 


thi: bit heart, and tell her what he had 
eon to tell; and, taking her hand in his, 
hh said 

‘Then you are glad to see me again, 
Daisy? 

“Oh, ves, indeed, Mr. Wavne. “T hope 
Vou ll enjoy yoursell, But who told vou 
aboot a? ; 


“Wit do vou mean 
Whint?* 


And THlerbert siniled down at the 


Who told ine about 
JOoVvous 
ou that 


Phe eee Is drooped, and the eelor eame 
nd Went dna tanner Llasat delighted Hler- 


bert. 

Whive what isit, Daisv? 

Phils is tyes edauithe av. 

“y i Weddlig dav?’ said Herbert, the 
font | iWihe bis check, 


“Yes. said Da svi ‘lid Vou come to see 
me tiarried?”* 

“Come to see vou married! and Ilerbert 
dropped the litthe hand as if it was a eoai of 
fire. 

She—whom he loved so well—was to be 
tharried that dav. 

Herbert understood it at last. All his 
sweet hopes were turned to gall. 

Heneetorth “love would be of lis life; 
part.” 

‘Wihiv had tate served him sueha turn?” 
he ashed himself. 

\ iittle voice within struggled to be 
heard, to tell itn that it was mot fate, but 
his treatinent of Tlelen Weston, 


lf. sity ered Lie Voice «of ChMOTESG'* 16 nee, 
PUL He ecu’ Not shutout trom: his mind's 
‘ r } 
evea darkened: nh, a fheure prone upon 
. 4 al ‘ . , ‘I 
‘ Whiite md rigtl, and two 
Se 4 I with iv 1V «al 
Tene 
\ bie 1 i een Ss 
i i sf 4 ~ 
— - eal 
‘ . eae 
‘ sth ral K V Lhalt fe people w hav 
! weeea Gd . 
[or Bull's Ceuy Svri ! 
g&2 Syrup, and = nothing 


Oise. 
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DR. RADWAY’S | 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE, 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI. 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swe}). 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affectiona, Sy phi. 
litiec Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, Hip Dis 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption, 


For the cure of 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PiM- 
PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT RHEUM, OLD SOREs, 
ULCERS, Dr. Radway’s Sarsapariliian Ke. 
solvent excels all remedial agents. It purjfies the 
blood, pocbereng health and vigor: ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured to all, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents In the cure of Chronic Secrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billions appearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there isa_ pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the baek 
and along the loins. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS., 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
medicine than any other preparation, Taken tuo 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
ottle. 


————ew 


timesasmuch. One Dollar Per 


R.R.R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 
IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is nota remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Agnue, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Searlet, Ty phoid, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
by RADWAY'S PILLS) 80 quick as RADWAY'S READY 
RELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrhaa, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
bv taking Radway's Ready Relich Noconvestion or 
Inflanination, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R, Relief. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rheutite 
tism, lumbayo, pains and we nue in the back, 
spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, pleartsy, 
swelling of the joints, tring in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway's Ready Relief 
will afford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
a few days effect a permanentcure., Price, cents. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
guin, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

RADWAY’S PILLS tor the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidnevs, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dwspepsia, Billousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of bie Bowels, Piles, and all derangements o! 
the Internal Viseera, Purely vegetable, containing 
no mereuryv, minerals or deleterious drugs, 

Ag Observe the following svinptoms resuiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
itv of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the stom teh, Sour Erue- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Lleart, Choking 
or suffocating Sensations when in a living posture, 
Dimuess of Vision, Dots or Webs before the sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the flead, Deticiency of Pers- 
yiration, Yellowness of the skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burring in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS wall tree the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & Co., No. 4 
Warren Street, New York. 
4@" luformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that tbe 
BRame ‘‘Radway’’ is on what you buy. 
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TH E SATURDAY 





A ROMANCE IN SKELETON 





Acalm, delightful winter night— 
A moon's mysterious gulden light— 
A maiden at her window height, 

In robes of pure and fleecy white, 


The little wicked-gate ajar— 

A lover tripning from afar, 

With tune. voice and light guitar, 
To woo his radiant guiding-star. 


A lute with soft, insidious twang, 
Oh, how the dotirg lover sang! 

A bull-dog with remorseless fang— 
A vip, agrip, a deathly pang. 


A aiden faint ag with affright— 

A lover in a sickening plight— 

A bull-dog chuckling with delight— 
A wild delirious winter night! 


—U, N. NONE. 
- ——— <> <a 


Humorous. 


A ‘fair’? shot—A Miss. 
Hair’em-scare’em—Bangs. 
Financiering vowels—I O U. 
Wholly uncalled for—A dead letter. 





Volunteer circles—Rings on the target. 
Odd Fellows—Bachelors and widowers. 


The multiplication table—The registry of 
births. 

An honest man is the noblest pursuit of a 
woman, 

A work of fiction—The weather prophet s 
almanac, 

The poorest of all 
good story badly, 

Man proposes, 
pocket-book and decides, 

Why is a new baby like new flannel? Be- 
cause both shrink from washing. 

Many a young man’s success in life de- 
pends on his selection of a father, 

A question of etiquette—Is a man consid- 
ered polite when he ‘*bows toa decision?*’ 

A Boston paper states that a South End 
man calls his wife Crystal, because she is always on 
the watch. 

A hairdresser has this startling announce- 
ment in his shop-window;: ‘‘Ladies’ short comings 
made and arranged.*’ 

‘How do you know when a cyclone is 
coming?’* asked a stranger of a Western man, ‘Oh, 
we get wind of them, ’’ was the reply, 

A swimming-schoolin Frankfort-on-the- 
Main announces in German-English, ‘Swimming in- 
structions given by a teacher of both sexes. *’ 

A Connecticut man claims to have a cat 
that eats cucumbers, This is something that ought to 
be encouraged in the cat family as much as puss- 
ible. 

When Clara was asked what she should 
do if a nice young man should ask her hand in mar- 
riage. She naively replied, ‘1 don’t think I'd 
no,’’ 

A coon club in New Hampshire, after 
having been organized ten years, has captured its 
firstcoon, The coon is supposed to have been ill at 
the time, 

If the anatomy of some people were 
const: ucted upon the proportion of wha* they say to 
what they do, there wouldu’t be anything of them 
but mouth. 

A ‘Toronto man waited until he was 
eighty-three years old before he got married, Ho 
waited until he was sure if hedidn’t like it he would 
not live long to repent, 

The following question is suggested for a 
debating society: ‘‘Which was firs:—the egg which 
produced the firstchicken, or the chicken which pro- 
duced the first egg?’’ 

Just because the widow’s mite was so 
highly praised, there are lots of people who pride 
themselves with never putting more than a penny 
into the contribution-box, 

“Yes,’’ said the Idaho man, ‘‘it’s dread- 
ful unfortunate that my gal got hugged by that ar’ 


b’ar. Do you know she’s sorter held me in con- | 


tempt since that occurrence.’’ 

German Professor—‘‘What a couple of 
bonnie little children, dear Baroness! Twins, | sup- 
pose?*? Baroness—‘**You have guessed rightly.*’ 
Professor—‘*Are they both yours?’ 








relations—Telling a | 
field Sireet, 


and the girl weighs his | 





A Detreit man on a visit to St. Louis lost | 


$10,000 in cash, and rewarded the finder with a 20-ceut 
piece. In justice to Detroit, it should be stated that 
the man really thought it was a quarter, 


Faith is sometimes personated as a 
drenched female clinging to a sea-washed rock, but a 
better personitication would We a bald-headed man 
buying a bottle of patent hair-restorer. 

‘‘Her father isa pirate?’ ‘‘Aw, ya’as. 
“Why, what are you talking about? Old Pinfeather 
isno pirate." **Why—aw—ya-as. He's a regular 
freebooter, That's the reason I quit going to her 


house, ** 


A youngsterwho had had several teeth 
extracted, was comforted by the dentist with the as- 
surance that they would come again, Withan eye to 
the immediate future, little Johnny inquired: **Will 
they come again before dinner?’’ 


Out West they 


that the editors ar 


have so many hangings, 


e driven to distraction to Invent 


" acd put ver he ar nts ft t 
x ‘ < ) 
fF I 
f © 
4 
A man always finds out when there Is 4 


hols ithe botiow of his stocking. He nakes the 
Alscovery when he takes off his boots at night and 
puts his feet down on the hot register tu warm. He 


Farely forgets Lo speak right out avout le. 


Why should a tailor make an unbiased 


poiitician’ Because he goes in for both men and 
Measures, 


“Will you take a drop?’ said the Sherifl 
to the prisoner, as he adjusted the noose, placing the 
knot behind the leftear. ‘I'll be hanged if I do,** 
was the response, 


The New Jersey man got his foot caught 
in a railroad frog, and shaved off part of his heel with 
his jacknife, was somewhat put out to learn that th 
hext train did not pass for eight hours, 


A German professor has figured it out 
that man came irom the bear, and while we can 
scarcely bear to think of such a thing, it may be 0, 
for surely men and women love to hug as bears do, 


All forms of Heart Disease have been 
cured by Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. Price, #l.:6 
for ®. 


Itisasingular and unfortunate thing that 
these peuple *‘who didn’t know that the vun was 
loaded,** never shoot themselves. They're always 
sure to kill somebody who is of some use in the 


world, 
—_  —= >—_ Oo a 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, recired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India inissionary 
the formula ofa simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure jor Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, andall Throat and Lung Affecte 
tions, alsoa positive and radical cure for Nervous Dee 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his suff- 
ering fellows, Actuated by this motive anda desire 
torelieve human suffering, [ will send free of charge 
to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, Freneh 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mall by addressing with st: rye naming 
this paper. W. A. Noves 1449 Power's Block, Ro- 
oheater, BR. 2s 





—- «© = —— 
Superfluous Hair 

Madame Waw vold’s Specific permancutly removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 
Madame WAMBCLD, 198 West Spring- 

boston, Mass. 

- ——_— @-— 

Sa” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found iv these columns they will 
eonfer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming (he *. turds. 
tonst. 


An Old Soldier’s 


EXPERIENCE. 


* Calvert, Texas, 
May 3, 1882. 
“T wish to express my appreciation of the 
valuable qualities of 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


as a cough remedy. 

“While with Churchill's army, just before 
the battle of Vicksburg, I contracted a se- 
vere cold, which terminated in a dangerous 
cough. | found no relief till on our march 
we came to a country store, where, on asking 
for some remedy, I was urged to try AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL. 

“TI did so, and was rapidly cured. Since 
then I have kept the PECTORAL constantly by 
me, for family use, and I have found it to be 
an invaluable remedy for throat and lung 
diseases. J. W. WHITLEY,’ 


cirenlar, 





Thousands of testimonials certify to the 
prompt cure of all bronchial and lung 
affections, by the use of AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL. Being very palatable, the young- 
est children take it readily. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr.J.C.Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES? 


Bw! HOMEOPATHIC wee a 
In use twenty years. The most safe, simple, e2onom 
foal and efficient medicine known Dr. Humphreys 
Book on Disease and ita Cure (144 pp.) also Illustrated 
e sent free. Humphreys Homeopathic 

) Co., 8 109 Fulton &t., New ork 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


iS, boves! & | 


BEFOR AFTE 

LECTRO. VOLTAIC BELT, and other ELectria 

1, APPLIANCES. We will send on Thirty Days’ 

Trial, TO MEN, YOUNG OR OLD. who are eaffering 

from Nervous Desmity, Lost ViTariry. and those 

diseases of a PERSONAL Natrre resulting from 

ABUSES and OTHER CaUsEs. Spee dy relief and com- 

lete restoration to HEALTH, Vieor and Maxnoop 

) nega ok Send at once for Lilustrated Pamphlet 
free. 


Vourale Bent Co, MARSHALL, Mice. 
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EVENING POST. | 


Visy 


Philadel fice 


MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Musie and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 





The chance of a life time for Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, ete., to wet aple naid 
music and 


lot of the best sonys, words, 


published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 





we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, Among 
them we may mention the following ; 


A Violet from Mother's Grave. 
Tripping o'er the hills 
Rich and Rare were the Gems the Wore. 
fn Ge ttinga B ig Boy Now. 
Katey'’s Letter. 
a) Fred, tell them to Stop ! 
One Bumper at Parting. 
Litthe Golden Sunbeam, 
Kathleen Mavourneen, 
Twickenham Ferry, 
The Blue Alsatian Mountains, 
Killarney. 
All on account of Eliza. 
The Torpedo and the Whale ! 
The Man with the Sealskin Pants, 
The Ola Folks are gone. 
Is Jennie True To Me? 
Put Away That Straw. 
With the Angels By and Bye. 
Oh, Lucinda. 
Scenes of Childhood. 
Grandmother's Chair. 
Oh, Mary Ann, I'll Tell Your Ma! 
My Heart's with my Norah 
Lardy Dah! 
The Colored Top 
Don't Shut out the Sunlight Mother 
The Sweet Flowers I’ve. Broughtgto You 
Meet me To-night 
Angel Faces o'er the River® 
Yes, DP) Love You When, You're Old, 
Te'l de Children Good-bye. 
Hardly byes 

Kic., Ete., Ete 


DIMI: MUSIC 


Address 726 Sansom 


to Any address. 





Street 


Philadelphia Pa 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CALSINUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


celebrated GOSSANZLR VEN 





Inventor of the 





TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 
TOUPEES. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


Sawing Made Easy 











a Cia in ig Mires 
ae Sean e 


W idde-Awake Agents W anted fy ery where 
for ‘NOTED WOMEN. 


by James Parton, the wreatest biographer of the age. 








An clegant volume af se s, 24 full pase illustra. 
tons, Priee, only 2. Deseribes 3) characters, 
A book forevery women. PILOENIX PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Hartford, Conan 


WANT ED, A WOMAN 


of sense and energy ine in her loeality 
mhidle-aged preterred ‘Snteee S45 to B5e, Ke! 
», i Rarciay st.N Y 


erences exchanged, Giay Bros, ae 


AGULNIS WANITEM. Ibe 

ele) K.: stselling books Largest prafite 
8 to agents. Cilreulare Free, 
INCINNAMI PUBLISHING CO., Cincinnati, Ohia 


ents Wanted tor the best and tastest welling 
d ‘etorial Books and Bible Prices reduced @ per 
cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phila. t 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and curcd without the lejury trusses bidet, 
by Dred. A. SHERMAN S sv eteun 





Those who value lhomsnity from steangulated rune 
tore, and the comtort Je joal soumdness, shouwhd 
lense thee Lisnee bie seecurbing the leenetit. at ob treatine tit 
rod remedies th hook, contalning lhe nesses af 

ailcase before and after cure, with evidenee of lila 
neeess, and tidersement. Crom dtetingulehed pl i- 
clans, clergvien, neerchants, farmers engineers, and 
others, is mailed te thiose who oe P tem ecents, Pritn de 


pal office, No. 23) Browlway, N.Y 


owest prices ever known 
f Breech Loaders, 
Riftes, A Revolvers. 
at preatly reduced price. 
send stanp a our New 
itu, € mtatoye JHA 4. 


P.POWRLL &OON 890 Main treet, CLN« iNNaTI, oO, 


CONSUMPTION. 


aven povitive remedy forthe above disease; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long etanding 
have beencored. Indeed, soatrong lemy faith in!te effica 
that I willeend TWO BOTTL ES FREE, together with a val 
UABLE TREATIAK on thie disease, to any sufferer. Give E: 
press & P, O, address, Dit, T. A BLLOGUM, It Foart &.. N. 
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r New SILVER HOTLD WHITE WIkk 
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Every 100 Days’ searing #10 ) par doy. Varmere make G500 te 
Address, GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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« 
Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 





NASHION is so far from being progress- 
ive instyle that, on the contrary, sug 
gestions and ideas ar« and tore 
taken from bygone times, and the 
after novel styles has already earried us 
far back as the fiflecuth two of 
the most attractive and popular ot 
to-day were equally fustionable in the days 
of Louis X1., viz, the bat commonly worn 
by gentlemen at that time with ao straight 


thhore 
seareh 
“as 
eenturs 
modes 


brimin front, butturned up flat at the 
back, and the sleeve with a large puff at 
the shoulder. and clinging tightly to the 
arin below it. 

The original shape of the Louis XI. hat 


has been very little altered, andit is now 
very much worn. 

It is generally trimmed with feathers, but 
soine modistes have adopted the historic 
ornament of a fine gold chain froin which 
are suspended sequins, in place ofthe littie 
images formerly worn. 

The Louis XI. hat is very pretty io chen 
ille; the round crown is covered by a rib 
bed network of chenille sustained by wire 
bent into the right shape. 

It is exceedingly light and very 
ing, 

A novelty for skits is the indeplissatl 
tliat 


beeom 
as are chenille chapeaux generally. 
pleating which is likely to supersede 
pleating, being far more graceful than the 
ordinary flat pleating. 
The fine pleats are 
gathering thread is run 


folded 
through 


like a 
thie 


fan, a 
Lop, 


but beyond this they require neither tap 
ing nor stitching to Keep them in’ their 
place. 

The pleating is generally about a yard 


deep and flows backwards and forwards 
with every tmmovement, giving most choir 
ing effects ot eolorand light and shade,and 
always falling softly into the strait hh 
again. 

A very pretty dress made in this) style is 
of blue cashinere. 

Above the pleated skirt is asimall draped 
mM Sligghitly 


tunic, and the pointed corsage 


Open {root anal back, with twisted rowuien 


utes of white crepe lisse beneath the 
edge. 

Young ladies with slender figures show 
astrong prediction for the Garde bran 


caise coat, in plain, ribbed, or broehe vel 


vet, and in cloth; itis astylish little vet 


ment worn over a waisteoat ino a lighter 
color, with the corners turned back in a 
coquettish — fashion and = lined with 
Satin. 

The most elegant are mnade of white el oth 
braided and embroidered with gold, and 
worn over waisteoats of blue broceaded vel 
vet or Satin, the corners of the coat tals 


turned back and lined to correspond with 
the waisteoat. 

This convenient corsage 
wear, with a 
toilette, 


adopted for 


half-worn 


is 
theatre or dinner 
skirt from a Sumner 


The large white cravat with flounces of 
Mechlin or Aleneon, and sleeve ruftiles to 
maich, invariably sceompany the corsage 


and give it the requisite finish. 

The Henri IT. floublet is another favorite 
stvle in broche velvet or in) broche otto- 
man; this is a tight-fitting corsage Ccovertiig 
the bips and ornamented with eoquilles of 
Spanish lace in the same color as the velvet 
or with wide beaded Vhie 
sleeves are in pulls divided of 


‘hiteriec, 


by 


passein 
bands 
beaded passementerie. 

The long Directoire redingote in black or 
colored ottoman, lined with bright) colored 
plush,open at the back and closing in trout 
with large Robespierre lined 
with plush, isa very stylish and becoming 
vetement for tall women no longer in their 
first vouth. 

But§ the long Potocka 
beaded brandenburygs, and a deep border, 
blue fox or 


elegance in 


revers, als» 


polonaise, with 
collar and cutls of sealskin, 
sable, isthe ne plus ultra 
attire for 


ol 


feminine driving and — Visit- 


inagr. 

Sealskin pelisses are no doubt very sty!- 
ish, but forthe time being they are eclips dl 
by the superior charuis of the far tricatnne { 


Potocka prriotiaise, 

Many wari vetements ar prepsred in 
anticipation « ! i severe “ ter, such is 
jackets and thantlels immed with 
aabste. byl ue x ! " ' «| rat | 
tei kk rg ~ 
ana " “ 

" 
vel ve stu . 

Large and small fur pelerinesa cece pt 
ed as fashionable vette. ts, especially 
when worn with polonaises or redingotes 
of cloth, plain velvet, or brocaded vel 
yet. 


| 
a liggshtler wre 


THE SATURDAY 


For morning wear there are tailor-imade 
jackets and redingotes of plata cloth, wich 
the collar and pareinents of velvet, but 
otherwise distinguished by the complete 
absence of ornaments, or a very 
ot the quietest modes of Urituining. 
fasten at 


spare Use 
Many pmlonaises ure tmmade to 
the side with a military plastron ornament 


ed with brandentburys. 


The variety of costumes and inantles 1s 
#) vreat, however, that it is liapossibie to 
deseribe all, but they are adapted for all 


stvles of figures, and nothing is needed but 
taste to pwuide the choice, 
The mode of @mnploying tar so ¢ Xtensive- 


lv atrimiming bas paturally led to itsadop 


tion for other purposes, a id chapeaux ind 


ecoanssuores follow the ruling fasion. 


There are numbers of sealskin, tur, and 


feather toques to be seen,an { soine hats are 


acoumbination of velvet sealskin. 
Chaussores tor the winter are lined with 
colored plash  uratehing the toilette and 


bordered with tur: walking boots of cloth 


or velvet are fur borderod, and the costest 
of bedrooin slippers are of embroidered 
velvet, lined with ermine, or of quilt d 
satin, watehing the morning dress, also 
lined with fur. 

A pretty costutn is of sihver grey sicill 
enne and satin duchesse 

Phe skirt isof satin with three pleated 
flounees, and the tunie of sicilieanne with a 
simall panel on thre Le {tt for witng the tablier 
ad a lone panel ra thie J, 

Pho: corsa SA k jersey, with gray 
eles “ biuret i { i and ai jalbot 
fo eneniie tare 

Pouesiiver grey telt hats trimiuned with 
uy vy velvet nd a dong feather. 

Pwo other toilettes are worth tention. 
ing: one isa walking dress of nutbrown 
satin merveillieux and ELindoo voile; the 
tunic isol this hast ooiterial with a short 
draped tablicr and panels caught up a la 
pavsanne ; Cue pleated shirk is of Stn. bie 
eors. ge is of Veotlle With a waisteoatl ob wiiit 
fat e trimmed with three rows fvery thn 
siiver brad ending in a peotut. 

The otter dress is ano even tiv tollette of 
rose-colored satin and @uibossed) ottoman 
Veivet. 

Poe frontol the shirtis of satin’ entirely 
covered with fringe and bead embroidery 


vit pink het. 
"T'tas 


embroidered towers 


With similar 


pink 


/Corsiipre is alse covered 
on oa ottotnan 
ure iad, 

The 


aidd clicain 


coulfure is a plume feathers 
mod 
Rich vervet brocades are made with plain 
bourrelet: of plain 


corsage is stharply pointed, aud 


of pink 
eotb, 

petticoat e ted with a 
velvet: the 
Verateain sash which 
lo 


wort Is yvracelully 


draped enough 


‘ | | 
bOrlads, 


just produce deep 


Satin broche and plain satin are also mace 


ip 


bh this Style. 


\ very pretty copy of this mode is) inade 


} 


bn thie thew Wooten broches which are tia le 


Hi tT Wo siiiedes, 

For exauiple, a dark grey rosebud is) on 
‘vy pround., 

Phe front of the 


brocbe, and is eye | 


skirt is of the rosebud 


allertate 
ings of plain and broche woolen tissues,snid 


with pleat 


the back of the skirt Is of plain woolen 
very prettily draped, but covering the en 
tire back ; the bodiee, of plata woolen, { 
tonsover a Waisteoatl of rosebud br 
ind othe sleeves are trimmed toe 
respond. 

Very thick woolen materials are gaining 
in favor, and especially those sott) vigounes 


and camel's hair tissues which appear to 
acl wire 


the 


very thiek and coarse, bare quite 


as easily draped as finer 


look tig 
makes. 


Vigogne foulee, eashmere, Hindoo and 
faneyv cashineres, serges, tine cloth and 
crepe de laine in black and colors, and 


woolen cords are much used, as the endless 


Variely ol so-called cheviots and 
tweeds, 
These thick materials are used for morn 


ing toilettes only, and are succeeded by 
Gostuipes of mingled fabrics such as vel- 
teen and Gashinere, 

Fancy broche cashinere and) velvet | or 
satin, chenille and velvet: spots on black 
and colored cashinere grounds are er joving 
peopeular favor. 

Stamped and rather brocaded velvets 

weit « rs, a5 W is 
ros 2 { 

‘} " s e \ ~—s 

skirts ‘. a ' 
Fireside Chat. 
l l I it ri - 
RESENTS tor gentlempen are a f 
ft sugyesthon; and every ‘ 1. 
Christuias comes round this puzzle 
trudes iiselt on the netic f rladv read 


ers. and is uy easier of soiulion, 
A 


EVENING POST. 








ne cap?” Says 


“Why not makea si ki 
tlle ; ‘ 
“Exactly ! most appropriate! But where 
is the man who has not already more than 
of those useless articles, and does one 


one : 
a hundred ever wear one when he 


man in 
smokes ? 

“And. atter all, asmoking cap as 4a. pres- 
ent ean hardly be said to bea novel idea. 
of slippers,” Says an- 


“Then make a pall 
te : erout of the perplex- 


other would-be hely 


irige diletitia. . 
“No! woo!|work slippers are so excrucial- 


ingly ugly.’ Granted, but we are going to 
sugvest a mode of ornamenting a pair of 
we pie rs that shall be the reverse Of “@X- 
eruciatingly ugly.” ; 

They shall not only be charmingly 
pretty, but, above all, Shall possess the ad- 
vantage of being somewhat out of the com- 


non, to Say the least, amongst the Jarger 
nutmber of our readers; so that their for- 


tunate possessor shall be one ol the envied 
of ortals in the estimation of his male 
friends. 

On «a dark bottlegreen velvet, almost 
black in tone, paint with lustra colors a de- 
sign of oak leaves and acorns. The golden 
and brown Shades make @ pleasing bit of 
autumnal coloring that is bright without 
being showy. 

Another pair could be made of dark cla- 
velvet, the orna- 
pattern wrought 


ret or chocolate-colored 

nent being an arabesque 

out in gold and brown. 
Then there are blotters that make a Ww rit- 


ing-table look more tasty than those of plain 
} ther. 

One we have seen done with a design of 
corvsanthemuims, and in one corner a but- 


terfly, night well please the most fastidious 


ventleman who delights in naving faney 

thins about biiin. 
Decorative effeet isthe main point to be 
for such an artl 


eonsidered when all is said 
‘le, 


note-books, too, and cigar-cases 


Phere are 
that can easily be made into things of 
beauty by the aid of these eolors, in the 
hands of ladies who can draw and use a 


brush SITUITY. 

It is donein the following way: The de- 
Sign being drawn on paper, the outlines are 
pricked through at short intervals, It is 
then laid on the velvet in exact position and 


pounced With white chalk. The sketch Is 
now removed and the funtiv indieated out- 

pesare wone over with Chinese white. 
Phe pattern is thus clearly defined and per- 


feet, so thatatis no trouble to fill im, ane 
the consideration as to whether the drawing 


is true or ne need not take off the thougwuts 
that should be given alone to the eolor- 
ink. 

In large pieces the design is generally 


outiined with gold silk before the painting 
s commmeneed ; the work is richer when so 
treated, but it is entirely a matter of choice, 
Piere are fourteen colors ; they are mixed 
with medium, and applied with sable and 
hou S-hatr brushes, 

Lustra painting does splendidly for the 
three-fold screens, It is quick- 
! pextremely effective 


{ 


fasPilorpabyle 


ly aceomplished, ands 


that it sees peculiarly adapted for decora- 
tive work, 

A sereen that took our faney bore three 
separate designs, one on each panel. The 


first was the horse ehestuut, the seeond 
pormeyranates, the third grapes. On anoth- 
Or Sone sol oKing owls perched on 
branches of trees; another showed the 
sacred bean and a few lines suygeested 


Wwiter, 
An oval mirror with be 


Velled edge Wis 
Irained In velvetornamuented with the same 
Wind of peatnitinog. 

Pie possion tlower lends itse well to all 
fecorations that need a trailing design: it 
ssSuitable for narrow upright panels. The 
Sityrle dahlia will be approved by miaunv. It 
Is Ipposed now, we believe, to take the 
phe of the once worshipped — sun. 
flower, 

The velvetecan be purenased with the 
pruluititngs Pesayv Cotmneneed, and thus ladies 
nav save themselves the labor of designing 
tid traci 

Pine lustra colors can be used on. satin, 
Roman Sheeting, linen, wool, and = terra- 
Cotta. 

Linen d’ovleys look well with a small 
spray of flowers, and are lastinw: for, un- 

kKeother hinds of painting, it wii bear 
Washitoy the stripot velvet or plush tor 


(dinner table should be ornamented with 
He Saline, 
Ivorine eards painted with 
are most beautiful, and 
novel, 


colors 
tnparatively 


bustra 


ire 


Phose that please us le St have humein , 


birds and brilliaat-plumaged ereatures 


of 


the feathered tribes perched on delieate 
Spravs of follay the metallie lustre ot the 
solors renders the prisimatie hues of the 
feathers ad nirabiy, 
Thess iIsSare? ' 
' Mh Cards are mounted on fine Bristo] 
ry; 7 ’ ' ? 
rourd a rb x pktintedsas withouta white 
| jite ii a Lilie preacdy s do not Show 
if 
Pa ! | j 
: 1 IS iVoryte pus ! 
\ sidered su i 
14 r ‘ 4 
. \ s 4 
iii s 
' 
~ , ¥ 
j ‘ — 3s t l “i> = 
" S) © Saline 
y — 4 
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(Correspondence. 


O. 1.—It was received all right. 

H. H.—Wait until she answers your jet. 
ter, 
MavUDE.—We advise you to return the 
ring. 

Fk. W. E.—We could not make it con. 
venient to republish the serial you speak of, 

LAWRENCE.— Probably she never re. 
cvived the package, Make inquiries in reference to 
it. 

MatT.—The idea is a first-class one. We 
advise you to follow itup, and, without doubt, you 
will succeed, ‘ 

ScRIBBLER.—Quills8 were used for pens 
about the year 600, Steel pens came into use about 
iszo., and have practically driven the quills out of 
the field, 

SemMPER.—Your blood seems to be out of 
order, You must consult some skilful medical man, 


— 





| and do not conceal auything from him, as you bay 


| you 


/ tion to marry one of them, perhaps it would be 


duetion of the word 


| and adds nothing to the strength, 


gance of the 


have done in the past. ‘Vell him 


thing. 

QUEENIE.—You ask: “Do you’ know of 
anything that willturn the color of auburn hair to 
brown ?** No, we do not, and if wedid we would 
not tell you. Isn*t auburn Nair just as good as 
Never desert your colors, 


every- 


brown ? 
SMITTEN.—AS the young ladies may 
have something to say about their matrimonial des. 
tiny, notwithstanding the young man’s determina- 
well 
for him to consult them on the subject, 
(;RAMMARIAN.—You are correct. A coin. 
mon fault in modern speech and writing is the intro 
‘ever’? where itis entirely use. 
For instance, in the phrase ‘‘as soon as ¢ ver I 
** the italicized word isa mere surplusage, 
meaning, 


le SS. 
saw him, 
or ele. 
passage, 

D. D.—Of course, not knowing either the 
young lady or you, we cannot say whether isa 
flirt or not, but the mere fact that she ts negligent in 
her correspondence witha friend whom she is glad to 
against her, 


she 


welcome back Is hoe prool Unless she 


isvery silly, her profession of finding you ‘the 
sweetest thing on earth, ** is a little suspicious, 
ACHING.—Perhaps if you should state 


| the ease to your father, he would be able to help you. 





It may be that your old lover hesitates te speak to 
sie about the past, for fear that you no longer care 
for him and resent his treatment of you. Your father 
uid properly lead up to the subjeet, fa conversation 
with him, and ascertain what his feelings are, That 
having been done, vou wourd then know what course 
to pursue, 

Marcus.—We are reluctantly compelled 
to say that it better to avoid such an 
alliance, There would certainly bea strong inheri- 
tance of disease in the tainily ; and it is not rightto 
entail misery on mankind. Wedo not feei bound to 
speak strongly, except in cases of great clearness 
and high probability; but this unfortunately seems to 
be acase in which there can be no duvubt ot the un- 
wisdom of the union proposed 


would be 


ARTISAN.—A good legal authority says, 
speaking of wills :—**Phere is 
reference to Which itis more certain thathe needs 
legabadyvice, and that ofa trustworthy kind, Emi- 
hentlawyers, not practiced in this pecuLar branch 
of the law, have often failed in making their own 
wills.** So the yreatest favor you can de your friend 
is to have his will drawn by a good lawyer; although, 


no .hing one can do in 


ofcourse, a will written by anyone and = propertly 
Witnessed is bind. 

3. B. M.—According to the law of Eng- 
land, first cousins ean legally marry, The Queen 
wis irried to her first eousin. The Catholic 
Church, however, forulds such marriages, It might 
coinentioned turther that experience has shown that 
such Inarritges are net conduciveto healthy pro- 
xeny. The children of families who have frequently 


2. You 
unless 


the 


nicrmarried, often turn out to be imbeciles. 
for twelve months, 
circumstance, occurred in 
which would render your doing so highly 
lnceonvenient. 


should wear mourning 


mune Changein your 


tie whitime, 


Ii..ck.—People seldom agree as to what 


hind ofeves are the handsomest. Some prefer one 


Color, a ome another, Some of the poets go lilo 
rapture ove: dark eyes 
“Those dark eyes—so dark and so deep! 
Bright—and as black and burning as a coal 
Others are equally enthusiastic over blue eves. 
Hleine says: 


‘‘Leverywhere am thinking 
Ot the blue eye's sweet smile ; 

A sea of blue thoughts is spreading 
Over my heart the while,*’ 


AMBITION.—The reading of good books 
of best authors, is the truest and simplest guide to 
correct speech and accuracy of thought in writing. 
We advise you to read and study, for your ideas are 
good, and you think rightly, which is the important 
point. You have struck most important questions 
you say that *‘all classes shoul’ be taught how 
powerfulis every one, rich or poor, for good oF 
evils * also, ‘that the prosperity of our country de- 
poudson its social as well as political unity’*—not, of 
, uniformity. It is true thay we are beginnins, 
even in this republic, to talk about ‘tupper and lower 
and it is sadly true, also, that with ile ia 


woen 


Ciadsses,** 


crease in wealth, they are drifting more and more 
widely apart from each other. 
liMMA.—A gentleman is very foolish 
fonded ‘tunintentionally,*’ and the best way '° 
c(t bim severely alone, however hard it may be © 
i nevertheless ; do not be afraid to expr 
i dignified, sé lf-respe cting way, if the ppor- 
ould oecur, but itis not necessary ! _ 
Certainly a lady should thank a gentle r 
s if he has taken trouble for her, © 
k f e does not wish t 
t 
h 
, y : 
i t re ran . 
il truth. Write a pr ~ 
ile you eannot receive your ! A 
. a of a lover, you do not wish to ah 
; id, and if he is sensible, he wi.l resis : . 
' ions fur the present, and remain ee 
was re A few years from wow 
A ail . atewer, 














